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Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
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MRS. A. B. N MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing. 
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Miss Evizaseta Brann, Principal 
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7043 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Miss Mary D. Suter 


Boston School of Lip-Re 


Nitchie Method Used 
Private Lessons. Small Classes. 
Conversation Class free to all pupils. 
MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers USTON, 
Washington School of 
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SUCCESSFULLY SERVING HANDICAPPED, HUMANITY 
DURING HALF CENTURY © ' 


BY THE EDITOR 


N THE history of the education of 

deaf children, the year 1867 will al- 
ways loom large because it was the year 
in which a joint committee of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature were first emphati- 
cally shown, by the leaders among the 
teachers of the deaf, that it was a waste 
of time and effort to attempt to teach deaf 
children to speak ; that it never had been 
successfully done and never could be 
done; and (second) they witnessed so 
clear a demonstration that deaf children 
had been successfully taught to speak and 
to read speech, that this committee recom- 
mended the granting of the charter for 
what is now the Clarke School for the 
Deaf, at Northampton, where only the 
pure oral method of teaching deaf chil- 
dren has always prevailed. 

It was also the year A. L. E. Crouter 
declined the principalship in the State 
School for the Deaf, at Olathe, Kans., 
because he was led by Providence to ac- 
cept the position of junior teacher in the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, in 
Philadelphia. Though only 21, he had 
taught hearing children in Canada, In- 
dians in the West, and deaf children in 
Kansas prior to coming East. Eight 
years later, following a visit to Clarke 
School and a thorough study of the meth- 
ods there employed, he was instrumental 
in having the teaching of speech-reading 
and speech given greater prominence in 
his school. 


In 1884 he became the principal. ‘Then 
he began to plan the transformation of 
his “combined-system” school into a pure 
oral school. Though charged with at- 
tempting to achieve the impossible and 
though complete failure was freely pre- 
dicted, he intelligently continued this re- 
markable transformation until complete 
success crowned his efforts, and his 
school, popularly known as‘the Mt. Airy 
School for the Deaf, became not only the 
largest school for the deaf in the world, 
but also the largest among pure oral 
schools. 

The annual report of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for 1857 shows 217 pupils 
and 9 instructors, not including the princi- 
pal, or an average of one instructor for 
each 24 pupils. Now there are nearly 
550 pupils and an instructor for each 
seven pupils. Then the age of admission 
was ten years; now pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. 

Among all who have labored unself- 
ishly to benefit handicapped humanity, 
and whom the world delights to honor, 
few have won from young and old as 
warm a love or as high an esteem as Dr. 
Crouter; and few among the world’s 
most eminent workers can look back over 
fifty years of continuous service with 
greater pride in the successful outcome 
of intelligently planned efforts than 
A. L. E. Crouter, A. M., L.L. D. 
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Dn. Ac 2: Courter. 


Superintendent of the Mt. Airy School for the Deaf, the Largest Oral School in -he World 














MANUAL OF LIP-READING 
BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


(Continued from December) 


Stories and Conversational Exercises 


stories should be read 


IMPLE 
better, told to the pupil, beginning 


or, 


with the third or fourth lesson. Below 
are given a few short stories and exer- 
cises to be used by the teacher as models. 
In selecting a story, it is well to remem- 
ber that for a beginner one containing 
colloquial sentences and forms is the best. 


A. “Them” Bits of Paper 


Have you ever traveled? 

Have you ever been west? 

Have you ever been on the western 
plains ? 

Have you ever seen the cattle on the 
western plains? 

The cattle are often bought and sold. 

The western cattle are often bought 
and sold. 

The western cattle are often bought 
and sold by the western farmers. 

I am going to tell you about a western 
farmer. 

One day this western farmer sold some 
of his cattle. 

He was paid for the cattle. 

Do you know how he was paid? 

Was he paid in gold, silver, check ? 

Did you ever see a check? 

Do you know what a check is? 

A check is an order for money. 

A check is an order for money drawn 
on a bank. 

The western farmer sold his cattle and 
was paid by check. 

The farmer had never been paid before 
by check. 

The farmer did not know what the 
check was. 

When the check was paid to the 
farmer...... 

When the check was handed to the 
farmer he said, “What's this ?” 


The cattle dealer gave the check to the 
farmer, who looked at it in surprise, and 
said, “What’s this?” 

The cattle dealer 
money.” 

The dealer said, “Why, money for the 
beasts.” 

The farmer stared at the paper. 

The farmer did not understand. 

The farmer did not comprehend. 

The farmer had to have the check ex- 
plained. 

The farmer was told to take it to the 
bank. 

The farmer had to be assured that if 
he took the check to the bank they would 
give him money for it. 

The farmer was doubtful. 

The farmer did not want to take the 
check. 

The farmer was loath to take the check. 

The farmer finally decided...... 

The farmer at last decided to accept 
the check. 

When the farmer took the check he 
said, “I'll try.” 

The farmer said, when assured he 
would receive money for the check at the 
bank, “I'll try; but if it is not all right, 
you'll hear about it.” 

A western farmer sold some cattle and 
wa%paid by check, which he was loath to 
accept; but being assured he would re- 
ceive gold for it at the bank, he decided 
to take it, saying, “I'll try ; but if it is not 
all right, you'll hear about it.” 

He went to the bank. 

He went to the bank at once. 

He went to the bank at once, and of 
course the check was cashed. 

The check was cashed, of course. 

The check was cashed, of course, and 
the farmer went home happy. 

The farmer went home happy, but he 
could not sleep. 


“Why, 


replied, 











He could not sleep because he was so 
excited. 

re was too excited to sleep, for he had 
seen a strange thing. 

_ He had seen a wonderful thing. 

He had seen a wonderful thing that 
made him so happy and excited he could 
not sleep. 

The next morning the farmer was up 
early. 

He got up very early. 

He got up at dawn. 

Very early in the morning the farmer 
was up and went to the cattle dealer’s 
house. 

The cattle dealer was not awake. 

The cattle dealer was not up. 

The farmer woke the cattle dealer. 

The farmer woke the cattle dealer and 
said, “It’s me.” 

He said, “It’s me, and I want to know 
where you got them bits of paper, for I 
could do with half a dozen of them my- 
self.” 


Repeat whole story without interrup- 

tion. 
B. Her Saving Sense 

Are you interested in settlement work? 

Have you ever visited a Settlement 
House ? 

The settlement work is among the poor 
people. 

Settlement work is carried on among 
the poorer class of people. 

It is carried on among the immigrants. 

One day...... 

One day a young woman became in- 
terested in settlement work. 

She became interested in work among 
the laborers. 

She taught them many things. 

She taught them various things. 

She taught them various useful things. 

Among other things, she taught them 
how to save. 

Among other things, she taught them 
how to be more economical. 

She went to the shops with them. 

She went to the market with them. 

She showed them how to buy econom- 
ically. 
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She showed them how to buy necessi- 
ties. 

She showed them how to buy necessi- 
ties in large quantities. 

She told them many things could be 
bought at lower prices. 

She told them many things could be 
bought at lower prices by getting them in 
large quantities. 

They were told to buy necessities in 
large quantities at lower prices. 

The settlement worker told the labor- 
ers’ wives that they could save. 

The settlement worker told the labor- 
ers’ wives that they could save by pur- 
chasing necessities in large quantities. 

One day...... 

One day soon afterwards...... 

Some time soon after this a laborer 
said to his wife...... 

He said to his wife...... 

“Will you buy me a newspaper?” 

“Please bring home a newspaper.” 

“Please bring home a newspaper when 
you go out.” 

He said to her, “Bring home a news- 
paper.” 

“T want an evening paper.” 

“T want to read the news.” 

“T want to read the news in the even- 
ing paper.” 

“T want to read the paper.” 

The woman was unable to read. 

The woman herself could not read the 
newspaper. 

She had never learned to read. 

She went out to buy some household 
necessities. 

Her husband said. to her, “When vou 
go out to buy the household necessities, 
bring home an evening paper.” 

When the woman came home...... 

When the woman returned home..... 

When the woman returned she gave 
her husband eleven papers. 

She gave him eleven papers all of the 
same date. 

Her husband was surprised. 

Her husband asked her in surprise... 

Her husband asked her in surprise, 
“Why did you buy eleven papers?” 

He said, “I wanted only one paper. 
Why did you get eleven?” 
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The woman replied, “The newsboy let 
me have eleven for ten cents.” 

“The newsboy told me I could have 
eleven for ten cents, so I saved a cent.” 


Repeat without interruption. 


2. STORIES TO BE READ BY THE TEACHER 
AND THEN RETOLD BY THE PUPIL 


Nore.—In conversation pupils should 
not think of or try to see the movements 
of the syllables. 


Syllables must be known and recog- 
nized just as one must know the letters 
in order to read a printed page. But in 
reading a story from a book one does not 
think of the letters, but grasps the thought 
as a whole. The lip-reader must have a 
thorough knowledge of the movements 
and learn to combine them rapidly, but in 
reading a story from the lips or following 
a conversation his attention should be di- 
rected to the thought. 

The following story may be used in one 
of the first lessons. First, show the pupil 
the title to direct his thought to the sub- 
ject: 

The Fox and the Crow 


A crow was sitting high upon a tree. 
She had a piece of cheese in her mouth. 
A fox saw the cheese and wished to have 
it. So he said to the crow, “What a fine 
bill you have! You must have a fine 
voice. I would like to hear you sing.” 
The crow opened her bill and the cheese 
fell to the ground. The sly fox picked 
it up and ran away. 

After this story has been read in the 
above simple form, the teacher should 
review the same, changing the language 
and enlarging the sentences. 

A crow had stolen a piece of cheese 
and had flown up into a tree with it. 

As she sat there on a bough, a fox came 
running along. 

“O that cheese!” said he. “How good 
it smells! I will have it, as I live.” 

So, coming close up under the tree, he 
said, “Dear Mrs. Crow, how beautiful 
you are! I did not know before that you 
were so beautiful. How bright your eyes 
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are! And how your feathers shine in the 
sunlight!” 

The silly old crow was flattered and 
began to rustle her feathers. 

“I wonder if you can sing!” continued 
the fox. “I know you can! Of course 
you can! I do not doubt that you have 
the sweetest voice in all the forest. Please 
sing one note for me.” 

“Caw! Caw!” cried the crow. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the fox, as the 
cheese dropped from her bill. “Your 
voice is very good, and so is the cheese.” 

After this has been read from the lips 
of the teacher, the latter might give the 
new version of this fable in the following 
way: 

The Cultured Crow 


Once upon a time a crow sat on a high 
branch of a tree. She had a large piece 
of cheese in her mouth, when an envious 
and hungry fox came prowling along and 
spied the choice morsel. 

“You are a beautiful bird,” said the 
cunning fox, “and yet your beauty is not 
equal to your marvelous voice, which 
charms all the beasts of the forest. Pray, 
Mrs. Crow, do let me hear you sing.” 

The crow turned her head to one side, 
as is the habit with such birds, and looked 
at Mr. Fox. Then she deliberately ate 
up the cheese and, after clearing her 
voice, spoke. 

“Thank you for your compliment, Mr. 
Fox,” she said. “If you will wait a min- 
ute I will sing for you. I never speak or 
sing until after dinner since I have been 
reading ancient fables.” 

The fox did not wait, but trotted on 
his way. 


3. STORIES AND QUESTIONS 


Read the story through once without 
stopping. Then ask the pupil questions 
about the same. 


The King and the Haymaker 


George III was one day visiting a small 
town in the south of England. He wished 
to see something of the country. So he 
started off for a solitary walk. He came 
to a large hay field. He was much sur- 
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prised to find only one woman at work 
in the field. 

He stepped up to the woman and asked 
her where all the rest were. 

She replied, “They have all gone to 
town to see the king.” 

“Well,” said the king, “why didn’t you 
go, too?” 

“Oh,” answered the woman, “I wouldn’t 
walk three yards to see him. Besides, 
they've all lost a day’s work by going and 
I am too poor to do that. I have five 
children to support.” 

George took a sovereign out of his 
pocket and gave it to the woman. 

He said to her, “When the rest come 
back, you tell them that while they were 
gone to see the king, the king came to see 
you and left you his portrait in gold to 
‘remember him by.” 


1. Who was George III? 

2. Where was he visiting? 

3. What did he wish to see? 

4. Did any one accompany him on his 
walk into the country? 

5. Where did he stop? 

6. Were many people working on the 
field ? 

7. Was the king surprised at this? 

8. What did he ask the woman? 

g. What was her reply? 

10. Did she know the king? 

11. Did she wish to see him? 

12. Was she willing to go to town with 
the rest? 

13. Why not? 

14. What did the king give her? 

15. Whose portrait was on the coin? 


Finding Out a Thief 


A gentleman in India missed a valuable 
ring. He had reason to think that one of 
his servants had stolen it. 

So he called all of them together. He 
held a number of sticks in his hand and 
he made each of his servants draw one 
of them. 

Then he told them to go away and to 
come back in one hour’s time. 

He said to them, “At the end of that 
time the thief’s stick will be found to be 
an inch longer than any of the rest.” 


As a matter of fact, the sticks were all 
of the same length. 

But the man who had stolen the ring 
did not know this and he cut off an inch 
of his stick. He supposed it would then 
be of the same length as the others. 

Therefore, when the servants again as- 
sembled at the end of the hour, his stick 
was an inch shorter than any of the rest. 
In this way he was found to be the thief. 


1. Where was this gentleman living? 

2. What did he miss? 

3. Did he suspect any one of the theft? 

4. When he had called the servants to- 
gether, what did he hold in his hand? 

5. What did he tell them to do? 

6. When were they to return? 

7. What would be found at the end of 
that time? 

8. Was it true that one of the sticks 
was longer? 

9. Did the man who had stolen the ring 
know this? 

10. What did he do? 

11. Why did he do this? 

12. Did all the servants assemble again 
at the end of the hour? 

13. What was found? 

14. What was the result of this dis- 
covery? 


ANECDOTES NOT ARRANGED IN 
EXERCISE FORM 


4. SHORT 


The teacher should tell these stories, 
not read them: 


The Farmer and the Sign 


Once a farmer put up a sign: Private; 
no fishing allowed. A few days after- 
ward he found a man fishing in the brook. 

Stepping up to him, he said: “Didn’t 
you read my sign—no fishing allowed ?” 

The stranger replied : “In the first place, 
I don’t believe in signs. In the second 
place, I never read anything marked 
‘private’; and, thirdly, I’m not fishing 
aloud.” 

Silent Understanding 


A prosperous country farmer had but 
one son. He was an extremely bashful 











young fellow and, much to his parents’ 
disappointment, refused to mingle with 
the yaunger society of the town. 

One evening, however, he was per- 
suaded to attend a party, and the follow- 
ing morning at breakfast the ensuing 
conversation took place between father 
and son: 

“Well, John, did you enjoy the party 
last night ?”’ 

“Yes, father.” 
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“Go home with any of the young 
ladies ?” 

“Yes, father; one.” 

“Who was she, John?” 

“T thought she was Maria Smith, but 
when we got to the turn of the road she 
went into Sue Brown’s house.” 

“Well,” said the old man, chuckling, 
“T should think you might have told by 
the sound of her voice.” 

“Oh, father ; neither of us said a word.” 


TEACHING A DEAF CHILD TO HEAR LANGUAGE 
BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


WORD spoken within an inch of a 

deaf child’s ear will affect his hear- 
ing organ 1,296 times as much as the 
same word spoken just as loud a yard 
from his ear. But even if a little five 
year-old deaf child can hear enough to 
perceive vowel sounds spoken loudly an 
inch from his ear, he has no way of prov- 
ing it till he has been trained to do so. 
Under ordinary circumstances, he not 
only does not get this training, but he 
does not even get an opportunity to hear 
loud sounds spoken an inch from his ear 
often enough and under the proper con- 
ditions to enable him to associate ideas 
with the sounds. For these reasons 
many deaf children who possess enough 
power of perceiving sounds to enable 
them to be taught to comprehend lan- 
guage through the ear grow up without 
ever learning to do so. 

I believe that about one-third of the 
pupils in the schools for the deaf of the 
United States that are now unable to 
comprehend any sentences through the 
ear could be taught to understand spoken 
language by hearing alone. ‘That this 
would be a valuable ability goes without 
saying. 

I will try to outline the process by 
which this result can be accomplished. 

Let us suppose the case to be that of 
a boy of six who has just entered school 
with no previous instruction and no lan- 
guage. ‘The tests and exercises here sug- 


gested are not intended to replace any 
of the-regular work that such a child 
is assigned in the school. Everything 
should go on as usual, except that 10 or 
15 minutes a day should be devoted to 
this work of learning what the child is 
able to do, so far as hearing is con- 
cerned, and if the tests show that he has 
some power of perceiving sounds pitched 
within the range of the speaking voice, 
then the exercises should be continued 
daily and steadily amplified. 

I am supposing the extreme case of 
a child so deaf that no one has ever suc- 
ceeded in getting him to understand any 
spoken language—a child to communicate 
with whom by ear no effort would ordi- 
narily be made in the school. 

Provide yourself with a small bell—a 
bicycle bell or a table bell will do—and a 
police whistle. These two sounds and 
the clapping of hands will serve the first 
purpose. Let the child see you ring the 
bell close by, blow the whistle, and clap 
your hands. Then blindfold him and 
blow the whistle. Remove the handker- 
chief and show him both the bell and the 
whistle and induce him to indicate which 
he thinks you used. It may take a little 
time for him to understand what you are 
about, but he will soon at least make a 
guess. Play this game with the bell, the 
whistle, and clapping of hands for ten 
minutes. The next day repeat. He will 
probably be most sure of the police 
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whistle, next of the hand-clapping, and 
last of the little bell. The third day, if 
his interest seems to flag, inject a new 
incentive to attention by giving him a 
sugared carroway seed each time he gets 
the right sound (but have him save up 
his winnings, to be eaten when the ten 
minutes are over). 

When you think he has fully under- 
stood what you want him to do, even if 
_ he does not get it right more than half 
‘the time, go on to another exercise as 
follows: Provide yourself with a toy rail- 
road or trolley-car, a key, and a comb. 
Place them on the table before the little 
fellow. Putting your lips within one 
inch of his ear, say “car” loudly and 
clearly and hold up the toy car. Do the 
same with the key and the comb. Say 
each again and encourage him to pick 
up the one you named. Indicate to him 


whether he is right or wrong. By this 
time it will probably be unnecessary to 
blindfold him. He will keep his eyes shut 
or you can hold your hand over them. 
Repeat this for ten minutes, and again the 


following day for another ten minutes. 
When interest shows signs of failing re- 
sort to the little candies. Unless we are 
sure of at least momentary concentrated 
attention, the exercise is in vain. 

In order to know just what results are 
being obtained, a record should be kept 
something like this: 

November I. 


R (ight ear) 
R(ight) 111111 Riiit 
W(rong) 1111 WITIIIrIII 


the marks being made after each sound 
has been made and the child has said 
what he thought it was. The above 
record would show you that on Novem- 
ber 1 he got it right 60 per cent when 
listening with his right ear and 40 per cent 
when listening with his left ear. Such 
a record would seem to show that he 
hears better with his right ear than with 
his left. But it will be found that the 
records do not run uniformly from day 
to day. So many elements enter that 
the results will vary widely. He may 
have been feeling tired and languid and 
did not really give attention; or he may 


L(eft ear) 





have been too full of good spirits and 
frolic to listen; or he may have had a 
cold; or something going on about him 
may have diverted his mind from what 
you were trying to have him do. A ten 
days’ series of such records will, however, 
give some idea of the situation. 

After five days of the bell, whistle, and 
hand-clapping and five days more of the 
car, key, and comb, try these three com- 
mands for five days: “Clap your hands,” 
“Brush your hair,” “Open your mouth,” 
and then for five days try the names of 
three of his companions, asking them to 
stand in front of him so they can see your 
lips, and they will soon learn to know 
whether he gets it right or not. From 
a study of the records of these 20 days, 
if they have been carefully made, you can 
draw some fairly accurate conclusions 
with regard to the child’s ability to per- 
ceive spoken sounds and discriminate be- 
tween them. 

If his record in either ear has been 
50 per cent right half of the time, I con- 
sider it well worth while to go on, gradu- 
ally increasing the difficulty of the exer- 
cises. 

I have supposed that we are testing 
one of the least hopeful cases. But many 
little deaf children are brought to our 
schools for the deaf to whom the fore- 
going exercises would present but mo- 
mentary difficulty after the idea of what 
we were trying to do had been under- 
stood. These children could go on much 
faster, especially after the first three 
weeks of such drill. In some cases the 
results will be so prompt and so satis- 
factory that the teacher will wonder why 
she had never done it before. 

The hearing child learns to understand 
when he is spoken to by repeatedly hear- 
ing the words that express an idea at the 
moment when that idea is in his mind. 

In teaching the very deaf the meaning 
of the words he hears spoken very near 
his ear, exactly the same process must be 
employed. 

My little Jack heard me say, “The dolly 
fell” (or other things), “Father picked 
up the dolly” (or other things), several 
times before the words “fell” and “picked 
up” were included in his vocabulary of 
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words he understands when spoken to 
him and many more times before he 
spoke them himself. 

After the preliminary stages are passed 
in training the brain of a little deaf child 
to recognize and associate ideas with a 
few of the more easily distinguished 
simple name-word sounds, while the ob- 
jects are present in his sight and mind 
and the idea has been grasped that these 
sounds always mean the same thing, then 
the process of increasing this hearing 
vocabulary can go forward much faster 
than the child can acquire the ability to 
use the same language in expressing him- 
self. Care must be taken, however, that 
the idea that the sentences express is in 
the mind of the child at the moment when 
he is listening to those sentences. To il- 
lustrate: You can permit a pencil to roll 
off a desk and fall while the child is 
watching. Then say in his ear, “The pen- 
cil fell.” Repeat this action and the sen- 
tence a second time. Then on the third 
repetition say, “The pencil fell on the 
floor.” Repeat. Then arrange so that 
the pencil will fall on a chair instead of 
the floor, and say, “The pencil fell on the 
chair.” Repeat, Have the pencil fall in 
the basket and say, “The pencil fell in 
the basket.” Repeat. Have a pencil fall 
from a chair instead of the desk and say, 
“The pencil fell from the chair.” Re- 
peat. Then let it fall again from the desk 
and say, “The pencil fell from the desk.” 
Repeat. Then repeat the action and say, 
“The pencil fell from the chair on the 
floor.” “The pencil fell from the desk on 
the chair.” Spend 10 or 15 minutes on 
this exercise. 

The first day that you give it, do not 
demand any response from the child. If 
he volunteers any, accept it, of course, and 
make the most of it. The next day re- 
peat, and after the pencil has fallen the 
second time ask, “Did the pencil fall?” 
and train the child to say “Yes.” Then 
when the pencil has fallen from the desk 
ask, “Did the pencil fall from the chair ?” 
and train the child to say “No.” Have 
it fall from the chair and repeat the ques- 
tion, “Did the pencil fall from the chair ?” 
Then do the same thing with the desk. 
Have the pencil fall on the chair from the 
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desk and ask, “Did the pencil fall on the 
floor?” Continue these exercises till the 
child can distinguish between the words 
desk, chair, basket, floor. During the 
process he will have come to associate a 
meaning with the words “fell, fall, from, 
on,” though not as clearly and surely as 
he will later. Another day ask; “From 
what did the pencil fall?” and train him 
to say, “From the desk,” “From the 
chair.” Then ask on what did the pencil 
fall? and train him to say, “On the floor,” 
“On the chair.” Then ask, “What fell 
on the floor?” adding one or two other 
objects to the pencil. Another day pick 
up the pencil and say, “I picked up the 
pencil.” Repeat. Then say to the child, 
“Pick up the pencil,” and train him to 
do it. Later ask, “Who picked up the 
pencil?” “What did you pick up?” 

The amount of language that is de- 
manded of the child in his responses dur- 
ing these exercises must depend upon 
what he is capable of at the time. These 
sample exercises serve to show how the 
ideas expressed by the language used can 
be awakened in the child’s mind at the 
moment when he hears the words. 





EFFECTS OF HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
ON THE EAR 


J. Gordon Wilson (British Medical 
Journal, March, 1917) states that as the 
result of the concussion due to high ex- 
plosives there is frequently a trauma 
demonstrable in the ear. This may be 
accompanied by neurosis (traumatic neu- 
rosis), especially vertigo and headache. 
The perception sound is diminished over 
the whole normal range and may be to- 
tally abolished. There is a diminution all 
along scale, both for bone and air conduc- 
tion. As the deafness diminishes, there 
may persist for a long time an inability 
to grasp intelligently what is said or to 
retain the memory of it. Thus a word 
may have to be repeated two or three 
times before the patient gets it or, if he 
be asked to repeat two or three numbers 
given consecutively, he will repeat the 
last one ; he knows that there were others, 
but did not get them—The Hahnemann 
Monthly, September, 1917. 





SOME CONCLUSIONS FROM PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
OF THE DEAF 


BY RUDOLF PINTNER, PH. D.. AND DONALD G. PATERSON, M. A. 


N THIS article we shall summarize 

the facts derived from our investiga- 
tions, seek an explanation of those facts, 
and show their bearing on the pedagog- 
ical problems of deaf education. In ad- 
dition, we shall point out the ways in 
which our scale of performance tests can 
aid in developing more efficient and eco- 
nomical administration of deaf schools. 

A careful study of the results obtained 
from our series of experiments reveals 
at once two outstanding facts: First, the 
startling deficiency of the deaf in their 
ability to comprehend and handle printed 
and written language; and, second, the 
general mental inferiority of the deaf as 
a group. 

At an early stage of our work we dis- 
covered that this language deficiency was 
due almost wholly to the lack of normal 
social intercourse. With the hearing 
child incessant social intercourse leads to 
the development of a speaking vocabu- 
lary which serves as a basis for the rapid 
acquisition of reading ability. Due to the 
fact that the deaf child is cut off from 
such a language environment, he devel- 
ops a vocabulary very slowly ; as a conse- 
quence of this he does not have a medium 
into which he can translate the ideas of 
the printed page. The difficulties encoun- 
tered by the deaf in the acquisition of 
language (regardless of methods of in- 
struction) seem to be well-nigh insur- 
mountable. The fact that lauguage abil- 
ity is not a reliable index of the native 
mental capacity of the deaf child makes 
it necessary to keep the measures of men- 
tal ability—that is, our performance 
tests—separate from measures of lan- 
guage ability. In the case of the deaf 
child the latter are measures of acquired 
habits. These acquired habits are greatly 
affected by the vicissitudes of home and 
school life, and therefore do not give us 
an index as to the child’s native intelli- 
gence. 

In general, the deficiency in language 


ability and in tests involving the utiliza- 
tion of auditory processes is a character- 
istic of both the congenitally and adven- 
titiously deaf. Of the latter group, how- 
ever, those who possessed hearing after 
the age of four or five are superior, on 
the average, to the rest of the deaf. This 
merely shows how necessary is the sense 
of hearing for the development of lan- 
guage ability. . 

In considering the mental inferiority 
of the deaf, the question naturally arises 
as to the cause of this inferiority in activi- 
ties that presumably do not involve audi- 
tion. The results indicate that the adven- 
titious and congenital groups show the 
same general inferiority in these traits. 
However, it does not follow that this re- 
sult is produced by a single cause. It is 
necessary, therefore, to consider the ques- 
tion for each group separately. 

Reliable authorities' state that 60 to 70 
per cent of deafness occurs after birth. 
Now, the two chief causes of adventitious 
deafness are cerebral meningitis and 
scarlet fever. Since both these diseases 
are known to affect in many cases the 
mentality of the normal hearing child,’ 
we are tempted to conclude that the men- 
tal retardation of many of the adventi- 
tious group is caused by the disease which 
caused the deafness. Instead of deafness 
being the cause of mental inferiority, we 
find that the disease which produced the 
deafness caused at the same time the — 
mental backwardness. We seem, there- 
fore, to have a partial explanation for the 
inferior mentality of the adventitious 
group. 

In regard to the congenital group, there 
is no specific disease which can be pointed — 





* See Best, H.: The Deaf. Chapter 2. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1914. 

*In regard to meningitis, Goddard states, 
“It has been estimated that only 3 per cent of 
those who survive meningitis survive with nor- 


mal intelligence.” Goddard, H. H. Feeble- — 
mindedness, Its Causes and Consequences. The — 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1914, p. 457. 
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to as a cause. It is possible that con- 
genital deafness may be due in some cases 
to pathological prenatal (non-hereditary ) 
causes, which at the same time affect the 
capacity for mental development. Two 
other possible explanations may be of- 
fered: 

1. That loss of hearing may preclude 
normal mental growth, even in those 
traits which presumably do not depend 
upon hearing for their development. 

2. That congenital deafness, on the 
whole, occurs more frequently in families 
of inferior mental ability. 

The first possibility seems untenable, 
since there are a number of cases of deaf 
children showing ability equal to, and in 
some cases superior to, that of average 
hearing children. One might reply that 
these superior congenital deaf children 
might have shown even better mental 
ability if they had once possessed hear- 
ing. According to this point of view, the 
average ability of the congenital group 
would have been higher (even equalling 
the average ability of hearing children) 
had they all retained their hearing. In 
spite of this, however, it does not seem 
that mere absence of hearing itself is 
sufficient to explain deficiencies in activi- 
ties which develop for the most part inde- 
pendently of auditory processes. 

Therefore, it is necessary to inquire 
into the truth of the second possibility. 
At the outset of such inquiry, we find 
that there is little or no evidence concern- 
ing the family histories of our congenital 
cases. No investigations have been made 
which deal with the mentality of these 
families. Goddard* has shown only a 
small amount of deafness occurring in 
the inferior families which he investi- 
gated. He is unable to draw any conclu- 
sions from his data in regard to the point 
we have raised. But he was investigating 
families in which the principal defect was 
feeble-mindedness. It is obvious that this 
is not the line of attack that must be made 
to solve the problem. We must start with 
congenitally deaf children and trace back 





*Goddard, H. H.: Feeble-mindedness, Its 
Causes and Consequences. The Macmillan Co., 
1914, pp. 521-523. 


their family histories and measure in 
some way the mentality of the people 
comprising the family group. Such an 
investigation is urgently needed, and until 
such is made we must wait for a satis- 
factory explanation of the inferior men- 
tal ability of the congenitally deaf. 

Although the reason for the mental 
retardation of the deaf is unknown, the 
fact that they are, as a group, mentally 
backward is quite evident. This has been 
the outstanding result of all the mental 
tests. The deaf child is, on the average, | 
two to three years retarded in mental de- 
velopment as contrasted with the hearing 
child. This fact has been brought out 
both in the individual tests and in the 
group tests. Tests of space perception, 
of meaningful perception, of learning, 
and tests of attention have all shown the 
same general results. These indicate a 
general inferiority in various mental 
traits, a general lowering of mental ca- 
pacity rather than an inferiority in spe- 
cific traits. Hence this inferiority does 
not seem to have been caused by the 
mere fact of deafness. Where mere lack 
of hearing affects the deaf child’s per- 
formance (as in visual memory for digits 
and in tests of language ability), we find 
the deaf child much more seriously af- 
fected and handicapped. 

This retardation of two or three years 
seems to exist all through the school ca- 
reer of the deaf child. It is not an initial 
retardation which is later on overcome. 
We find no evidence for a commonly ac- 
cepted view that a deaf child starts out 
behind the hearing child and “catches up” 
later on. We do not believe that the av- 
erage deaf child ever “catches up” to the 
average hearing individual. It must be 
borne in mind that we are speaking of 
the average, and are well aware of the 
fact that there are exceptional deaf indi- 
viduals who are distinctly above the aver- 
age hearing individual. 

This mental retardation applies to the 
mental ability of the deaf child, as far as 
we are able to measure it at the present 
time. It does not apply to the language 
ability of the deaf child. We feel it im- 
perative to keep language and mental 
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tests entirely separate when dealing with 
deaf children. Our measurement of the 
language ability of the deaf has not been 
nearly so extensive as our measurement 
of their inherent native ability; but from 
the work that we have done, we are 
bound to conclude that in language devel- 
opment the deaf child is far more than 
two or three years retarded. The enor- 
mous handicap under which the deaf 
child labors in the acquisition of language 
has been brought out clearly for the first 
time in the measurements we have under- 
taken. For the psychologist, the interest 
centers largely in the important part that 
audition is thus shown to play in the lan- 
guage development of the hearing. For 
the educator of the deaf, it is of interest 
in pointing out that progress in language 
must necessarily be slow; that great em- 
phasis must be placed upon it, and that 
he must realize the limits in this direction 
and yet not be discouraged. Recognizing 
these limits, he will not fall into the fal- 
lacy of neglecting all else in the attempt 
to attain an impossible degree of perfec- 
tion in language, but rather will he be 
satisfied with little and slow progress, 
and at the same time utilize all the other 
time of the deaf child in teaching him 
those things which will best enable him 
to take his place as a socially desirable 
citizen. 

The science of education is being based 
more and more on the theory that it is 
the function of education to make each 
individual socially effective. Due to the 
rise of psychological measures of indi- 
vidual differences, educators are realizing 
that special kinds of education must be 
provided in order that each child may be 
developed to the limit of his capacity. In 
view of our results, it would seem that 
deaf education should more and more 
emphasize industrial training. Our re- 
sults indicate that the deaf child, because 
of his language deficiency, is not very 
well suited for academic instruction. 
Much of the instruction in geography, 
formal grammar, physiology, history, 
Latin, and algebra seems to be in large 
part a useless expenditure of energy. On 
the other hand, the deaf child is more 


nearly on a footing with his hearing 
brother in those motor capacities that 
are fundamental for industrial success. 
Hence the deaf child has a greater chance 
of becoming socially effective if given a 
real opportunity for thorough and ade- 
quate industrial training. The academic 
instruction should be designed primarily 
to aid the deaf pupil in mastering the 
problems in his trade. English instruc- 
tion should be designed to equip the child, 
so far as possible, for simple social and 
business intercourse. 

The problem presented here has an ex- 
act parallel in the case of certain children 
in the public schools for the hearing. 
The Vocation Bureau of Cincinnati* has 
made an intensive study of 1,000 four- 
teen-year-old working children. It was 
discovered that there is a group of hear- 
ing children of average manual, physical, 
or motor ability who are inferior in the 
so-called abstract mental traits (where 
linguistic ability so largely functions). 
These children are actually being de- 
prived of the education which is best 
suited for them. They do not make prog- 
ress under academic instruction, but they 
do make progress with industrial training 
and can be prepared for the unskilled and 
skilled manual occupations. As a result 
of this study, the Vocation Bureau rec- 
ommends that such children be detected 
early in their school careers and be given 
a thorough-going industrial education. It 
is evident that deaf children are similarly 
constituted. Neither of these two groups 
of children can profit from the tradi- 
tional academic instruction. Each can 
profit from adequate industrial education. 
It is clear, then, that industrial training 
should become the most important fea- 
ture of deaf education. 

The bearing of our work upon the de- 
tails of the education of the deaf must be 
left for the expert in the education of 
the deaf. We feel certain that as this 
work of measuring the mentality and the 
school progress of the deaf child in- 
creases, the effect that it will have upon 





*Woolley, H. T.: A Scale for Adolescents 
and Some of Its Uses. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, November, r1g1s. 
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the education of the deaf will be vital and 
far-reaching. The testing of the men- 
tality of the child will enable the edu- 
cator and teacher to understand the child 
better, to plan his educational career with 
more insight into his specific needs. It 
will enable the principal of a school to 
classify the children more uniformly and 
thereby save a great deal of wasted en- 
ergy, unnecessary labor and misunder- 


standing on the part of the teacher, and . 


needless fear and discouragement on the 
part of the child. If we have an approxi- 
mate idea of the mentality of the child, 
we can apportion more justly the tasks 
which we impose upon him, not expect- 
ing him to do too much or, on the other 
hand, not allowing him to form habits of 
laziness because of the lack of adequate 
stimuli. 

A more extensive use of such tests as 
the language tests described in this book 
will lead to better measurements of the 
influence of the school upon the child. 
We need to apply tests of reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and all the other school 
subjects. In all these subjects we need 
standards for deaf schools, so that we 
may know what can reasonably be ex- 
pected for each year of school work. In 
conjunction with such educational meas- 
urements there is need for a further de- 
velopment of the individual tests sug- 
gested by our tentative scale of perform- 
ance tests on the one hand, and on the 
other an extension of mental tests suit- 
able for group testing in order that men- 
tal surveys of whole schools may be 
quickly and accurately made. The results 
of such a combination of mental and edu- 
cational tests will enable us to interpret 
the results of instruction in terms of the 
mental capacity of the pupils. Such 
mental and educational standards will 
prove of infinite value to the progressive 
superintendent and principal in the or- 
ganization of the school. We have al- 
ready suggested in the discussion of lan- 
guage ability how such measurements 
may be used in the classification of the 
children for language instruction. The 
work of the teacher will be greatly facili- 


tated if the children of any one class have 
about the same knowledge of any one 
subject, and, furthermore, the children 
themselves will derive more benefit from 
the instruction, because it will be more 
nearly adjusted to their stage of develop- 
ment. The more advanced will not have 
to wait for the more retarded, as is now 
so often the case in unevenly graded 
classes. 

Our scale of mental measurement pre- 
sents for the first time a method by which 
the feeble-minded deaf may be detected, 
and hence segregated, either for educa- 
tional or custodial purposes. By means 
of such a scale the Denmark plan of hav- 
ing special schools or departments within 
a school for deaf children of different 
mental capacities may be put into prac- 
tical operation. 

In conclusion, we present a number of 
points that seem to be definitely estab- 
lished by our studies: 

1. The Binet-Simon scale is impracti- 
cable as a means of arriving at any ade- 
quate measure of the deaf child’s general 
intelligence. 

2. The average orally taught pupils are 
superior in all the tests to the average 
manually taught pupils. This is due to 
the fact that the brighter pupils are se- 
lected for oral instruction. 

3. In all mental tests that do not in- 
volve the functioning of audition, the 
average deaf child is from two to three 
years retarded as compared with the av- 
erage hearing child of the same age. 

4. In all tests involving auditory proc- 
esses (such as visual memory for digits 
and the language tests) the average deaf 
child, regardless of age, is only equal to 
the average hearing child of seven, eight, 
or nine years of age. 

5. There is no sex difference among 
the deaf in any of the mental tests. 

6. There seems to be no difference be- 
tween the adventitiously and the congen- 
itally deaf children in the mental tests, 
although in tests involving auditory proc- 
esses those who become deaf after the 
age of four or five seem to have benefited 
by virtue of having possessed hearing. 
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7. A tentative diagnostic table has been 
computed from which any deaf child's 
mental age may be estimated. Thus the 


mental ability of any deaf child may be 
compared with the average mental ability 
of deaf children. 





THE MENTAL FACTOR IN LIP-READING* 
BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


HOSE among you who are inclined 

to think that lip-reading came to me 
“as easy as rolling off a log” have never 
been more mistaken. When I began to 
take up the study, about ten years ago, 
I had grown pretty nearly deaf—instru- 
ments to aid the hearing proved a tor- 
ture rather than a help—and I asked my- 
self repeatedly whether life was really 
worth living. 

My progress in lip-reading was at first 
very slow and discouraging. I struggled 
by day and worried by night; but the 
only advantage that these struggles to 
understand others by watching the lips 
seemed to bring about was that they set 
me to thinking. I do not know why I 
had never done a great amount of serious 
thinking before that ; either because I was 
rather young or because deafness, in one 
way or another, does not favor concen- 
trated thinking. But there I found my- 
self one day fully awake, with a mind 
that had learned to think and to reason, 
yet unable to adjust itself to the need of 
replacing to some degree the lost sense 
of hearing, or rather that of understand- 
ing others minus hearing. What was to 
be done? What was amiss? Other stu- 
dents, many of whom were not as deaf 
as I and could hear pretty well at close 
range, became excellent lip-readers, and 
I simply couldn’t learn to read the lips 
well at all. 

Those of you who have read my first 
article, “The Problems of the Lip- 
reader,” published in THE Vora REVIEW 
for December, 1912, will perhaps remem- 
ber how I give expression in it to the 
fierce struggles that I had to overcome 





* From a paper read before the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 


this deficiency. With the awakening of 
the powers of conscious thinking and 
reasoning came the question anew: How 
can I learn to understand others? I 
realized that I lacked a number of mental 
qualities that were inherent in the suc- 
cessful lip-readers whom I had occasion 
to meet. There was, for instance, a slow- 
ness in thought association ; but an emi- 
nent physician, to whom I spoke about 
this, told me that it was also one of his 
own failings. There was a slowness in 
grasping ideas and the inability to con- 
centrate my thoughts for any length of 
time. ‘That was an unlucky combination, 
indeed, as you can readily imagine, and 
most unfortunate in one who stood in 
need of the opposite qualities more than 
any other human being. I had the am- 
bition, however, to succeed in spite of alk 
these obstacles ; and although there were 
moments when I was discouraged and 
ready to give up, a new day found me 
hopeful again and at work, forging ahead. 

One day I stood before several mem- 
bers of the Board of Education here to 
discuss with them the need of opening 
evening classes in lip-reading in the public 
schools. I knew I simply had to make a 
good impression on them and to show 
them how great an aid lip-reading is to 
one who could not hear, if I was to suc- 
ceed in interesting them in such classes. 
Unfortunately these gentlemen stood with 
their backs turned to the light ; their faces 
were in the shadow, and I could hardly 
see the movements of their lips and tongue. 
My sister, who had come along and 
who stood behind me, wondered how I 
would ever be able to understand them. 
Before coming, however, I had put my 
mind into a state of receptivity, in full 
assurance that I would not fail to under- 
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stand the to me important conversation. 
I remember replying to a number of ques- 
tions asked by these members of the 
Board of Education, but at the time I 
hardly realized very well what they had 
wanted to know. On leaving I asked my 
sister whether I had made any blunders 
in replying, and she told me that to her 
surprise I had not misunderstood a single 
question’ or remark and had answered 
correttly in every instance. 

My mind had been prepared to be keen 
and alert ; it had received the impressions 
instgntly, and it gave expression to the 
th4ughts that suggested themselves in 


‘geply. This will show you what a great 


-¢* factor the mind is in successful lip-read- 


FE 


ing, and how it can be trained to assist 
when lack of hearing precludes easy 
understanding. The eyes, of course, are 


no small help either; without the images 
received by. them the mind could not do 
the work ; but I know a number of people 
who have perfect eyesight, who see un- 
failingly every movement of the lips and 
tongue, and yet, on account of the lack 
of the corresponding mental qualities, do 


not succeed as well as others in learning 
to read the lips. 

I have had several pupils in my school 
who, when they first came to me, could 
not be made to.read a sentence to its 
finish, neither on the lips nor in the book. 
After they had observed the first few 
words of a sentence on my lips, they 
looked in the book, and vice versa, and 
thus they never succeeded in fixing it in 
their minds. These people were not capa- 
ble of sustained mental effort ; their pow- 
ers of attention and concentration lagged 
continually, and it was only with the 
greatest effort on my} part that I could 
finally get them to reading a sentence to 
its conclusion and to do this with a mind 
“standing at attention.” 

We who are familiar with the laws 
of composition and rhetoric know that 
sentences, paragraphs, as well as whole 
compositions, should “end with words 
that deserve distinction.” * Most writers 
and speakers hold this point in view more 
or less consciously when addressing an 


*Barrett Wendell, “English Composition.” 
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audience, and, unconsciously, in our daily 
lives, we all try to have the last word and 
try to put the emphasis on that last word 
of ours, with which we wish to impress 
others. The lip-reader who lacks the pa- 
tience and concentration to watch for the 
last words of the person speaking and 
who cannot be made to listen for any 
length of time, whose eyes are roaming 
in every direction except the one where 
they ought to be focused, has, therefore, 
all the odds against him. 

Most of the students of my school who 
have succeeded in becoming excellent 
lip-readers, without having had any natu- 
ral ability for the study, were ambitious 
to learn and either knew how to listen 
or had acquired the art of listening. At- 
tentive listening means concentration; 
conscious concentration means the power 
to will, and the cultivation of that power 
to will and the earnest desire to focus 
the mind upon any task at any time is 
the key to success, not only in lip-read- 
ing, but also in everything else that we 
may undertake. 

Why men, on the whole, should not 
be able to acquire skill in reading the lips 
so readily as women, or why a very small 
percentage only, compared to that of 
women, should take up the study, is hard 
to understand. The fact, however, is 
not to be doubted and can easily be veri- 
fied by inquiry at various schools for the 
hard of hearing. It is not that men have 
less ability for the study, or that, as has 
been stated, women possess a greater 
sense of intuition, or greater ease in 
adapting themselves to circumstances, or 
greater powers of concentration. The 
reason, I believe, lies in that they have 
not learned to suffer and bear up in a 
degree as women have learned to suffer 
and bear up; that deafness is a greater 
burden to them than it is to women, be- 
cause it is their very ego that is at fault. 
It is a fact that few men have patience 
enough to speak quietly to a deaf wife, 
mother, or sister, while most women have 
almost unlimited patience in making their 
deaf husband, father, or brother under- 
stand them. If I were to tell here of 
some of the complaints that I have had 
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to listen to from many of my women 
students against their unfeeling husbands 
or other male relatives, it would not make 
a very pleasant theme, I fear. 

There lives in all of us the insistent 
desire to be understood, and to be under- 
stood quickly. We reach out most readily 
to those who understand our aims and 
motives, with whom we can come into 
sympathetic touch. Bearing this in mind, 
what can we who have lost our hear- 
ing do to understand those dear to us 
quickly ?» What can we do to remain in 
spiritual touch with those whose friend- 
ship we value? For even these will lose 
interest in us if we cannot any longer 
grasp the point and meaning of their 
conversation. How can we make new 
friends among those whose opinion we 
value, whose words would bring to us en- 
lightenment and spiritual uplift? Is lip- 
reading capable of bridging this span? 
Lip-reading alone, I fear, cannot do this ; 
but added to it the power to think, to 
think and to try to grasp the other per- 
son’s viewpoint; to think and to listen 
with visible interest what our friends 
have to say; to think and to associate 
thoughts and ideas rapidly—in this I be- 
lieve lies the salvation for those of us 
who wish to remain in comradeship with 
intelligent friends. 

However, as my friend, Miss Harriet 
U. Andrews, of VoLtTa Review fame, once 
remarked, “Most people would rather lie 
down and die than think,” and thereby 
she has stated a fact that ought to win 
general recognition for her. Many of our 
friends go through the world unthinking, 
unobserving, and often also unfeeling. A 
little imagination on their part would 
sasily help them to understand the other 
fellow’s viewpoint. Their thoughts are 
mostly centered on themselves and their 
business or social interests, and for what 
is going on around them they “have eyes 
and see not and ears and hear not.” For 
people whose sense of hearing has be- 
come dulled the power of thinking and 
observing is doubly important. ‘The lack 


of conscious and concentrated thinking 
means in almost every instance mental 
stagnation for them. 


That the study of 
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lip-reading is often the first step towards 
renewed mental activity can never be de- 
nied, even by those who acquire the art 
with difficulty. 

I will describe to you the steps that I 
frequently take to develop the habit of 
thinking while doing, in some of my 
pupils. Many of the words of the Eng- 
lish language have two or more meanings, 
which naturally makes the art of reading 
the lips increasingly hard. How is the 
student to know in which sense a word 
is employed? It is the business of the 
mind to separate the various meanings of 
a word and to give to each its due value 
in the sentence. Let us take, for instance, 
the aforementioned word “mind,” which 
has five or more meanings, and that is 
homophenous with the words “mine” (4 
meanings), “mite” (2), “bite” (2), “bide” 
(2), “bind” (2), “pine” (2), “pint” (1), 
“bight” (1). ‘Twenty-three sentences dif- 
fering entirely in meaning can be formed 
from this group of words, which shows 
one and the same picture on the lips. 
For example: 

Mind 

The mind thinks, feels, and acts. 

Mind the baby. 

Can you call it to mind? 

Why don’t you mind your mother? 

I have set my mind upon it. 


Mine 


The man works in a coal mine. 
The mine caused an explosion. 
This is mine and not yours. 

She was a mine of information. 


Mite 


I will contribute a mite. 
I saw a mite on the cheese. 


Might 


“Might is right.” 
I might not be able to come. 


Bite 


I took a bite out of a big apple. 
Won’t you have a bite? 
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Bide 


Bide your time. 
We will bide with you. 


Bind 


Bind up the boy’s wound. 
Those are the ties that bind. 


Pine 


There was a pine tree in the woods. 
Don’t pine for what is past. 


Pint 


You ought to drink a pint of milk every 
day. 
Bight 


A bight is a body of water curving 
into the shore. 


I have said enough, I hope, to show 
that without the training of the mind, 
which must learn to make use rapidly of 
the sentence pictures conveyed to it by 
the eyes, successful lip-reading is difficult. 

To be sure, we cannot all possess in an 
equal degree the mental qualities that 
make the expert in lip-reading; but, as 
John Dutton Wright once stated, “The 
acquisition of the ability to interpret 
speech by the visible movements involved 
in it, with little or no aid from the ear, 
is surrounded with much the sathe diffi- 
culty as the acquisition of any other in- 
tellectual accomplishment. If a deaf per- 
son will put forth the same amount of 
effort and spend the same amount of 
time in the study and practise of the art 
of lip-reading that even an ordinary 
player on the piano must expend in order 
to acquire a very moderate degree of pro- 
ficiency in musical expression and com- 
prehension, he or she will reap a much 
greater reward of personal satisfaction 
and comfort than the pianist secures. I 
believe that, while there may be some per- 
sons who cannot even acquire moderate 
skill in music, there is no one who can- 
not acquire a most useful amount of skill 
in reading the lips.” 


OUTLINE OF PAPER WRITTEN ON BLACKBOARD 
The Mental Factor in Lip-Reading 


I. Personal experiences. 

a. The lack of lip-reading qualities. 

b. Visit to the Board of Education. 

c. The mental factor. 

If. Experiences with pupils. 

a. Lack of concentration. 

b. Watching for the last word and 
listening. (Sentences that “end 
with words that deserve distinc- 
tion.” ) 

c. Men as lip-readers and “The Female 
of the Species.” 

III. We and the hearing. 

a. The lack of thinking. 

b. Developing the thinking habit. 

c. Telling apart words that have sev- 
eral meanings and that have their 
homophenes. 

d. What John Dutton Wright says. 


HOW A DEAF BOY HAS DONE 
HIS BIT FOR HIS COUNTRY 


By Maser A. RuscH 


Richard Spater, a deaf boy 14 years 
of age, who is a member of Boy Scouts 


.of St. Paul, ventured on the sale of “Lib- 
_erty Bonds” during the first campaign. 


He succeeded in selling ten bonds, for 
which he was awarded a Boy Scout 
medal. “ 

His ehthusiasm thus was kindled and 
he entered the second campaign with 
greater:ambition. At closing it was dis- 
covered he was at the head of his troop 
in number of sales. He totaled 42 sales, 
amounting to $3,900. 

His campaigning was done during his 
spare moments, outside of school hours. 
He is a freshman in high school. His 
seventh and eighth grade work was com- 
pleted in classes with his hearing friends 
in the St. Paul public school. 

His speech and speech-reading have 
been put to a thorough test and withstood 
it well, as with few exceptions the people 
to whom he sold were strangers to him. 

He is at present earnestly planning for 
the third campaign, in which he hopes to 
surpass his second goal. 
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HOW TO BEAR AND FORBEAR DEAFNESS 


Being a Few Suggestions Offered to the Members of the Speech-Readers’ 
Guild of Boston During the Winter and Spring of 1916 


BY MILDRED KENNEDY 


a. THE PATH OF WISE RESISTANCE 


T OUR last meeting we spoke of the 

two paths that we might follow; 
one we called the “Path of Least Resist- 
ance” and the other the “Path of Wise 
Resistance.” Today I want to try to 
make clear to you just what | mean by 
the expression wise resistance. 

It is a characteristic quality of human 
nature to judge of another by oneself— 
every one does this; all of us, even you 
and I, do it a little sometimes ; so we find 
among our hearing brothers and sisters 
the same quality, and they judge of what 
we should enjoy by the same standard 
that they set for themselves, quite for- 
getful of the fact that our ability to enjoy 
certain kinds of entertainment is vastly 
different from their own. This differ- 
ence is especially felt in all kinds of social 
intercourse and society. Social life is far 
harder for us to enter with any degree of 
real enjoyment than for our hearing 
brothers and sisters; but it is almost im- 
possible to make clear to them the diffi- 
culties and trials that we encounter, for 
these difficulties are only really under- 
stood through experiencing them. 

So we have to make up our minds to 
meet social demands from all about us, 
and we must learn that very many times 
it is best in every respect for our own 
welfare, as well as for the welfare of 
others, to kindly but firmly refuse to do 
that which others believe is best for us to 
do. This is what I call following the 
“Path of Wise Resistance.” There can 
be no fixed law that may be written in 
regard to how and when and where to 
exercise “wise resistance,’ for much de- 
pends upon circumstances and _ condi- 
tions; in fact, so much depends upon 
circumstances and conditions in each in- 
dividual case that it must always be re- 


duced to an individual and personal equa- 
tion. 

[ am speaking only of the social rela- 
tions and obligations, not of the moral 
ones. When it comes to a question of 
morals—I mean the vital things of life; 
those matters that have relation to the 
spiritual and moral duties that we are 
called upon to perform—we must each be 
the judge in these matters ; we must each 
weigh the matter wisely and strive not to 
be blinded in our final conclusion by the 
errors of self-deception. There is a gen- 
eral rule that can be given, and the gen- 
eral rule is this: Always, under all cir- 
cumstances, be true to self. We have 
every right to do that which will truly 
give us, individually, the most satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment, for we are not called 
upon to sacrifice our strength and vitality 
to gratify the whim or desire of another, 
especially when we feel that the one for 
whom we are sacrificing cannot under- 
stand or appreciate in the least our real 
inner feelings. 

Does this sound very selfish? It does, 
perhaps, when one looks at it only from 
the surface; but, looking more deeply, it 
seems to me that this position is in the 
end really the most unselfish in every 
sense of the word; for if we can regulate 
our lives and our manner of living, so 
that we can keep our nerves in absolute 
balance and control, are we not demon- 
strating to ourselves, as well as to others, 
that we are leading strong, independent, 
positive lives? It is when our nervous 
strength becomes exhausted that we give 
way to a host of evils, such as depression, 
impatience, irritability, suspicion, and a 
score of other undesirable feelings. 

If we wish to keep the lid securely fas- 
tened on the chest that contains our own 
evil forces, we must keep our nerves 
strong, firm, and well controlled in order 
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to maintain at all times our balance and 
poise; else we can too easily lift the lid 
and, like Pandora, let the evil forces get 
beyond our control. In turn, this brings 
the regret that is always sure to follow 
such an unwise act. 

So, I repeat again, the one rule that we 
can safely and wisely follow is that which 
expresses itself in being true to self; in 
not sacrificing our strength and nervous 
force to indulge the whim of some loving 
friend or relative who sincerely believes 
that he or she knows better what is best 
for us than we know ourselves. 

It is in taking a firm, calm, positive 
stand in the matter of deciding for our- 
selves what we really choose to do that I 
have called the “Path of Wise Resist- 
ance.” 

We all enjoy our own friends; we all 
enjoy comrades and associates when we 
meet them in places and under conditions 
which we can truly enjoy. Persons are 
not all capable of enjoying the same thing, 
nor do all persons enjoy the same thing 
in the same way. For instance, some are 


‘fond of an afternoon tea; some a recep- 
tion; some a dance; some a luncheon 
party ; some a quiet call of an afternoon 
or evening, with little likelihood of its 


being interrupted—all of these forms of 
‘social comradeship and many others that 
| need not mention we who are deaf can 
really enjoy to a more or less degree. 
But there are many other things that our 
hearing brothers and sisters enjoy that it 
is practically impossible for us to take 
part in without feeling, as a direct or 
indirect result, a fine, big, unwholesome 
attack of “the blues.” 

Personally, if we allow ourselves to do 
anything in the purely social line that we 
know will be followed by depression or 
any kind of an attack of “the blues,” I 
think we-are very, very foolish, and de- 
serve full well the blueness or depression 
that we suffer; for I maintain that it is 
absolutely unnecessary for us to drag 
ourselves into’ conditions and into. places 
where we are sure to become unhappy if 
we will just make up our mind that we 
need not do it. 
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Please remember that in speaking in 
this way I have only in mind the non- 
vital things of life, the thousand and one 
times when it makes very little difference 
to others whether or not we do the things 
they wish us to do, but that make all 
the difference in the world to ourselves 
whether or not we are obliged to do them. 
When it comes to the vital things, as I 
have already said, that is a very different 
matter, and we must at all times guard 
ourselves from indulging in selfishness 
when we know or feel that an act is un- 
wisely selfish. 

But my point is we have a perfect right 
to use good common sense, to look facts 
squarely in the face, to be absolutely hon- 
est with ourselves and others, and to 
make a positive choice as to what we will 
or will not do for our own pleasure and 
entertainment, instead of being led like 
sheep by those who take it into their own 
hands to tell us what is good for us! 

So often I have heard it said by some 
deaf friend, “So and so asked me to go 
somewhere with her the other night to 
hear something. I went; 1 could not hear 
a single thing that was said. I came away 
so discouraged and depressed; it was 
awful!” 

Sometimes, in a case like this, I am 
tempted to ask if “so and so” enjoyed my 
friend’s company very much under such 
conditions. Of this I am sure, had “so 
and so” known how the deaf person 
really felt I don’t believe he or she could 
have enjoyed any one’s company at all 
under such circumstances ! 

I do not like to have people go with 
me to places that they cannot enjoy. Do 
you? [| do not believe any one else does, 
and for that reason I[ think we are doing 
our friends a wrong when we deceive 
them by covering up our real feelings, 
pretending that we are enjoying a thing 
that we really are not enjoying and can- 
not enjoy. 

That is the point I have tried to make 
clear to you today—the wisdom of fol- 
lowing the “Path of Wise Resistance”; 
the wisdom of daring to be true to one’s 
own self. 
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4. WHAT WE MAY LEARN THROUGH OUR 
DEAFNESS 


The subject of my talk today is “What 
we may learn through our deafness.” 
This is a subject that we may all consider 
thoughtfully ; there are such an host of 
things that deafness may teach us if we 
are only intelligently awake and conscious 
of our opportunities! But to my mind 
the first and foremost of all is “patience,” 
for it requires such absolute and infinite 
patience to bear the burden of deafness 
wisely. 

There are two distinct kinds of patience 
necessary for us to exercise, for on the 
one hand we must be patient with our- 
selves and on the other hand we must be 
patient with “the other fellow.” Perhaps 
the ability to be patient with self is a 
deeper and more subtle expression of 
spiritual victory than the ability to be 
patient with others. 

We lip-readers have ample opportunity 
to practise and perhaps perfect this art, 
and, without doubt, the more nearly we 
perfect it the more easy it will become 
for us to master that other quality of 
patience, that of being patient with the 
other fellow. 

We who face the limitations and 
temptations of deafness need to say over 
and over to ourselves very often the 
words: “He who overcometh himself is 
greater than he who taketh a vast king- 
dom.” 

Heroes are being made very fast these 
days, in the great world’s war that now 
rages; there are very many cities being 
taken: We, too, are fighting our own 
spiritual battles, and when we overcome 
self we, too, are proving ourselves he- 
roes; it is well for us to be conscious of 
this fact. 

Patience, infinite patience, must be our 
watchword. Perhaps we who share this 
common limitation can best appreciate 
among ourselves the degree and quality 
of patience that each one of us exercises 
under varied conditions of our daily lives. 
We all know that every one here in this 
room exercises varied degrees of self- 
control and patience a hundred times a 
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day in a hundred different ways. Like 
every other art, and patience is truly one 
of the greatest of arts, we can, if we are 
sincere in our desire to do so, go on and 
on perfecting it till we become veritable 
angels! 

Very, very often I am forced to believe 
that there are veritable angels incarnate 
among the deaf. Sometimes I half won- 
der how many deaf there may be among 
the angels. Then I cheer myself with the 
thought that we who are deaf must be 
angels in the making! 

Another quality that deafness may help 
us to learn is:“compassion.” This per- 
haps stands second in the list of great 
lessons that we may learn, that of “pa- 
tience” standing first. 

The word compassion is derived from 
two Latin words: “com,” meaning to- 
gether, and “patri,” meaning to suffer. 
Thus it literally means “suffering with 
another.” 

It is true that experience is the greatest 
of all teachers; those who have suffered 
are best able to appreciate what the suf- 
ferings of another really are. So that we 
who have experienced the “sufferings” 
that accompany deafness, and they are 
very real and deep, ought through our 
own experience to be able to sympathize 
with and appreciate the struggles of 
others who are suffering, no matter if 
the form of their suffering is very differ- 
ent from our own. This we can do, too, 
if we will but keep our hearts open; if 
we will guard ourselves against the hard- 
ness and bitterness that we are sometimes 
tempted to give way to, for our limita- 
tion will be sure to do either one of two 
things to every single soul that labors 
under its weight. It will either embitter 
or sweeten. If it embitters, the soul who 
is bearing the burden will grow hard, 
cold, bitter, depressed, indifferent to 
others; and such an one will close: his 
heart to the impulses and promptings of 
his own higher nature. Such an one will 
fail utterly to learn the great spiritual 
lesson embodied in compassion; such an 
one follows the path of selfishness that 
leads just where our lower nature always 
leads us if we are foolish enough to fol- 
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low it. -‘The other soul,on the other hand, 
the one who is sweetened, learns patience, 
self-control, sympathy, deep appreciation 
of another’s struggles and efforts ; in fact, 
it is all summed up in that one great 
word—com passion. 

We must watch ourselves; we must 
keep our hearts open through sympathy 
and our thoughts directed toward the suf- 
ferings of others rather than toward our 
own, so that we may take advantage of 
the privilege which is so genuinely ours, 
of learning to know in the broadest sense 
of the word what compassion really is. 

Another great lesson that we may learn 
is how to achieve the ability to concen- 
trate. In fact, the very nature of our 
difficulty may be a great help to us in 
mastering concentration. | often think 
of it as an accomplishment in which we 
might be able to excel if we would only 
pay attention to it and cultivate it. You 


see, we are protected from the thousand 
and one outside sounds that our hearing 
brothers and sisters so often find distract- 
ing and annoying. We can give our full 


attention to any subject at hand. Clocks 
may strike, door bells ring, people about 
us talk and chatter, but we know nothing 
of all these distracting noises; we can 
follow the even tenor of our way and 
concentrate our whole force upon what- 
ever we are doing. 

Some of you may wish to suggest that 
the noises in our own heads are a dis- 
tracting element; that “stéam whistles,” 
“Niagara Falls,” “locomotives letting off 
steam,” “cats fighting in a back alley,” 
and a few other unnamable sounds and 
noises (at least I dare not try to name 
them!) with which we are too apt to 
suffer are in themselves distraction and 
confusion enough without the “outside” 
noises that others complain of. I agree 
with you, they are enough; more than 
enough. But this is the point that it is 
well for us to remember: It is all the 
more credit to us, when we are able to con- 
centrate so positively upon whatever we 
may be doing that we forget, at least for 
the time being, the tumult and confusion 
that we have within our own heads if we 
are foolish enough to stop and listen to it. 

| believe just as a man working in a 
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factory where there is a great noise and 
din can so concentrate upon what he is 
doing that he becomes almost unconscious 
of the confusion, so we, who are subject 
to terrible noises in our heads, can, if we 
make a great effort to do so, train our 
minds to the point of such absolute and 
absorbing concentration that we forget 
the noises and lose ourselves in the vital 
interest of the moment. This method, I 
believe, is our only means of overcoming 
those terrible noises. If we can really 
forget them, so that we no longer notice 
them, have we not to all intents and pur- 
poses overcome them? The doctors often 
tell us that there is nothing that they can 
do for us, and without doubt this is true; 
we must do it ourselves. The victory lies 
within ourselves. 

It is far better and wiser to practise the 
art of concentration on anything under 
the sun, it makes no difference what, than 
to sit weakly down and listen to the in- 
fernal noises in our own heads! The one 
will lead us farther along on the road to 
self-mastery and the other will lead us 
nearer to the entrance of the mad-house. 

Is it not wise for us to strive to master 
these three virtues? There are a host of 
others, of course, that we might name. 
I have chosen these three because to me 
they seem to be the greatest: 

Patience—infinite patience. 

Compassion—wise and just compas- 
sion. 

Concentration—clear and unwavering 
concentration. 

Through the unique opportunities of 
our own singular limitations, may we not 
wisely seek to find ways to better under- 
standing and master within ourselves 
these three virtues. Is this not worth 
serious consideration ? 


(To be continued) 


Our readers will regret to learn of the sad 
bereavement Miss Bruhn has suffered in the 
loss of her mother, who was a charming com- 
rade to her children, even until her death: at 
the age of nearly 80 years. Though confined 
to her bed during several months, yet to, the 
last day her mind was alert and she was ac- 
tively interested in all that was helpful to hu- 
manity. 
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HERE is an old story of a base- 

ball player who had his finger 
broken. As the surgeon was bandaging 
it, the player asked: “Will I be able to 
play the piano when my finger heals?” 
“Certainly,” replied the doctor. “Well,” 
said the player, with a grin, “I am glad 
to hear that—I never could before.” 

This illustrates in a humorous way 
the situation which often confronts the 
teacher of lip-reading. Pupils come to 
her who seem to have an idea that. lip- 
reading will solve all their difficulties and 
more than take the place of the hearing 
which has been lost, even to the point 
of enabling them to understand readily 
words with which they are entirely un- 
familiar! Good friends, kind friends, lip- 
reading is very wonderful—sometimes 
it seems almost a miracle—but you must 
do your share. As long as your vocabu- 
lary is limited, you need not expect to 
become a skilled lip-reader. The more 
words you know and the better you know 
them, the easier it will be for you to 
read lips. You must devote serious at- 
tention to the gentle art of vocabulary 
building—teaching words to eat out of 
your hand! 

And how shall we add to our vo- 
cabulary? In exactly the same way we 
would go about adding to our list of 
friends. If we want to enlarge our circle 
of friends, we seek to meet people, and 
then we get acquainted with them. To 
enlarge your vocabulary, to add to your 
list of words, put yourself in the way 
of meeting new words and get acquainted 
with them. 

If we are wise we investigate, casu- 
ally at least, the character and personality 
of the people we meet before deciding 
to invite them to our homes. We try 
to find out something about them. So, 
too, when we meet new words we should 
immediately “look them up.” In the case 
of words, this is much easier to do than 
with people. We have the life history, 
previous condition of servitude, etc., of 
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all words grouped in one spot—the dic- 
tionary. So, then, the first and foremost 
rule is to acquire the habit of looking up 
in the dictionary any new words we come 
across in our reading—and this implies 
that we must do some reading. It is 
very likely that all of us will be surprised 
now and then, upon looking up a new 
word or a word with which we are only 
slightly familiar, to find what a vast dif- 
ference there is between the actual mean- 
ing and what we “guessed” it meant. 

A good thesaurus supplements the dic- 
tionary and is useful for occasional study 
in order that we may add to our 
knowledge of synonyms, since these are 
used interchangeably by most speakers 
and writers, regardless of differences in 
meaning. Words like “cancel,” “repeal,” 
“terminate,” etc., for example, all mean 
that we are bringing something to an end, 
yet they differ slightly in their meaning. 
However, while there is only one right 
word to describe what we have in mind, 
the average speaker makes no such fine 
distinction. So it is that a knowledge of 
synonyms sometimes helps us to under- 
stand, or, rather, to recognize, the exact 
words of a speaker. It will occasionally 
happen that we seem to get the speaker’s 
meaning, though we cannot recognize the 
word used. He may, for instance, be 
describing some object and use the un- 
recognizable word in referring to its size. 
From what has gone before, we judge 
that he has stated that it is very large. 
The word used, however, is not “large.” 
Our knowledge of synonyms would per- 
haps enable us to recognize it as “co- 
lossal” or “gigantic.” 

After we have met the new word and 
familiarized ourselves with its meaning 
and preferred pronunciation, we must 
use it in our general conversation for 
a few days until it becomes firmly fixed 
in the mind. 

In addition to the practice of looking 
up new words in the dictionary and the 
occasional study of synonyms and anto- 
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nyms, it will be necessary to adopt some 
systematic plan of vocabulary building. 
Suppose we decide to read Shakespeare. 
His plays are accessible in printed form 
to practically every one, and as they em- 
body about everything desirable in litera- 
ture, we shall be acquiring a “liberal edu- 
cation” while increasing our list of words. 
Then, too, for those of us who “hunger” 
for actual conversation, these plays offer 
about the best substitute for actual “talk.” 
When we have become familiar with a 
play, we may see it at our favorite thea- 
ter and experience the delight of actually 
following the spoken words—especially 
of those speeches which we have made 
our own. 

Fifteen minutes a day would probably 
be adequate for this practice. First, we 
will read the play hurriedly in order to 
get the story, and then we will go back 
and read it slowly for the words. Each 
new word is to be looked up in the dic- 
tionary. If it happens to be archaic, we 
will pass it over lightly, but if it is a 
word in general’ use, we will write it on 
a slip of paper and memorize it. On one 


side of the slip will be written the word 
itself, with preferred pronunciation in- 
dicated; on the other side will be the 


definition. These slips may be carried 
around in one’s pocket and referred to at 
odd times—on the street, in the street 
cars, and elsewhere. 

When we have accumulated a number 
of the slips, we can amuse ourselves with 
a little game of “solitaire.” The slips are 
stacked, word side up. One by one they 
are lifted and an attempt made to guess 
the meaning. Thosé we guess ¢orrectly 
are placed in one pile; those we miss, in 
another. The game is kept up until we 
can place all of the slips in the guessed 
pile. This game can be played almost 
anywhere, since the slips may be quite 
small. Men may play the game while 
waiting for their wives or sweethearts 
to finish dressing; ladies may put in a 
little practice while waiting for their hus- 
bands to come home from the club, or 
while the aforesaid husbands are out see- 
ing a friend between the acts. 

But always, after discovering a new 
word and getting acquainted with it, we 


must use it in our general conversation. 

Otherwise it will soon slip from our 
memory. Besides, think how we can 
impress our friends! 

No doubt other methods of vocabulary 
building will occur to you, some of them 
better than the plan just outlined. The 
really important thing is to adopt some 
method—and practice it. If you know a 
foreign language you can get excellent 
practice by translating it into English. 

Then, there is Franklin’s method. You 
will remember that he tells in his auto- 
biography of an argument that came up 
between his friend Collins and himself 
concerning the propriety of educating the 
female sex in learning and their abilities 
for study. Collins, it seems, thought that 
it would be highly improper and that the 
ladies were really not intellectually equal 
to it! Franklin, however, showed his 
remarkable wisdom, even at that early 
day, and took the opposite side of the 
argument. He found, as the argument 
progressed, that Collins often seemed to 
have the better of it, and the more Frank- 
lin studied the situation the more firmly 
he became convinced that Collins was 
winning, not by his logic, but by his 
fluency. So Franklin set about enlarg- 
ing his vocabulary. The method he se- ° 
lected was the writing of verse! He took 
ordinary prose stories and articles and 
turned them into verse. The necessity 
for finding words of different lengths and 
sound, but of similar meanings, forced 
him to add new words continually to his 
vocabulary. 

Think how happy Franklin would have 
been if he could have gotten hold of 
this number of THE VoitTa Review and 
learned that he could add to his vocabu- 
lary by the simple method of playing a 
game of “solitaire” in the back room of 
his print shop! And how fortunate it 
is that we, in our advanced and en- 
lightened age, are not forced to adopt his 
méthod. [et us hope that none of our 
readers will be driven into the company 
of the young lady of whom it was said: 
“Corrupting English, she called it ‘verse,’ 
while ‘poetry’ graded somewhat worse !’”” 

In any event, even if you do adopt the 
verse-making plan as the best suited to 
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THE SPECIALISTS IN THE WAR 


your vocabulary-building practice, please 
don’t send your verses to THE VOLTA 
Review. The editor might blame me for 
encouraging you! 


THE SPECIALISTS IN THE WAR* 


The otologist’s work in the war is well 
outlined by quoting a synopsis of a paper 
by Fraser, of Edinburgh, the Edinburgh 
Medical Journal of ‘Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology, April, 1917: 


THE EXTERNAL EAR 


Even severely injured auricles can be 
saved by promptly suturing the several 
portions. Injury to the meatus is often 
followed by stricture. Sometimes the 
facial nerve is cut. Direct injuries are 
almost always fatal unless they happen 
to be caused by spent bullets that lodge 
in the petrous bone. Purulent otitis and 
meningitis are apt to follow. 


MIDDLE EAR 


Rupture of the drum is due to explo- 
sions close to the #ar.. The tear is irreg- 
ular in shape andsgives the impression of 
there being a loss of tissue. There is fre- 
quently an accompanying concussion of 


the labyrinth. Purulent otitis usually 
follows. The prognosis is good. Direct 
wounds of the middle ear lead to exten- 
sive bone injury. Only rarely is the mid- 
dle ear alone involved. Injuries to the 
mastoid alone are usually a good prog- 
nosis if all the foreign bodies are re- 
moved. Concussion of the labyrinth and 
facial paralysis may follow. Septic 
thrombosis of the sigmoid sinus has been 
observed. 


LABYRINTH 


Injuries may be classified as (a) di- 
rect, due to bullets or fragments of shells. 
Usually they are immediately fatal. If 
not, death may follow as late as six weeks 





*From an editorial in the Journal of Oph- 
thalmology, Otology, and Laryngology, for 
October. . 


after from septic meningitis. (b) Indi- 
rect, due to a blow on the head either 
with or without fracture of the skull. If 
the labyrinthine capsule is injured, there 
is a discharge of cerebro-spinal fluid 
from the ear; if not, deafness may be 
due to hemorrhage into the labyrinth or 
rupture of the eighth nerve. (c) Noise 
deafness—continuous overstimulation re- 
sults in degenerative changes in Corti’s 
organ and later in the cochli ganglion and 
nerve. This is seen in naval gunners and 
artillerymen. (d) Explosion deafness— 
the pathology is vague, several theories 
having exponents: (1) Degenerative neu- 
ritis; (2) tearing off the membranous 
labyrinth; (3) hemorrhage into pons, 
medulla, or cerebrum. 

The effect depends upon the caliber of 
the shells, atmospheric conditions, the 
angle at which the noise strikes the ear, 
and the distance from the exploding shell. 
The effects are more serious in an in- 
closed space—-for example, a trench— 
than in the open field. If the drum-head 
remains intact, the labyrinthine injury is 
apt to be more severe. 


PSYCHIC DEAFNESS 


In many cases there are no demon- 
strable lesions, and recovery, when it once 
begins, is too rapid and complete to be 
due._to a peripheral lesion. Fraser be- 
lieves it to be due “to the temporary 
abolition of. sensory impulses in a brain 
already anemic as a result of physical 
fatigue and mental strain.” 

Aviators sometimes ‘experience deaf- 


_ hess, vertigo, and vomiting on rising rap- 


idly to great heights, and in severe cases 
Meniere’s symptom-complex is met with. 
Psychiatrists are now at the front, 
more than 500 strong, trying to restore 
reason to men crazed by their indescrib- 
able experiences of the horrors of the in- 
fernal regions on earth—the merciless 
slaughter of human beings in the trenches. 
We are told that strong men leap out and 
are carried back raving maniacs, and 
others whose mentality is preserved are 
nervous wrecks from the gruesome sights 
which they have witnessed.—/. O. D. 
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BASE OF THE CRANIUM 

















DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PLATES SHOWN ON PAGES 
26 AND 29 


Two plates showing “the External, Intermediate, and Internal Parts of the Ear, and a 
View of the Base of the Cranium, Exhibiting the Eustachian Tubes, etc., reproduced from 


three old steel engravings in “An Essay on the Deaf and Dumb; Showing the Necessity of 


Medical Treatment in Early Infancy, with Observations on Congenital Deafness.” 
edition. By John Harrison Curtis, Esq., aurist in ordinary to His Majesty, etc., London, 1834. 


PLATE I.—FIc. 1 


AA, The occipital bone. 

BB, The lambdoidal sutures. 

CC, Mammillary processes. 

cc, Sutures of the temporal bones. 

D, The foramen of the occiput through which 
the spinal marrow and vertebral ar- 
teries pass. 

dd, The openings for the occipital veins within 
the cranium. 

EE, The two processes of the occipital bone 
by which its articulation with the first 
vertebra of the neck takes place. 

ee, The opening for the vertebral veins. 

FF, The external ears. 

ff, The cartilages of the auditory passages 
laid open. 

GG, The stylo-form processes. 

gg, The openings forming the extremity of 
Fallopius’s aqueduct, through which 
the portio dura of the auditory nerve 
passes on each side. 

HH, The openings for the jugular veins. 

hh, The openings for the passage of the ninth 
pair of nerves. 

II, The openings for the entrance of the ca- 
rotid arteries. 

(i, The internal membrane of the nose. 

K kK, The Eustachian tubes. 

LL, The extremity of the tubes. 

MM, The external part of the pterygoid proc- 
esses. 

mm, The muscles of the Eustachian tube. 

nn, The salpingo-pharyngeus muscle, anterior 
view. 

O, Posterior view. 

oo, The openings for the arteries of the dura 
mater. 

PP, The openings for the large branches of 
the fifth pair of nerves. 

pp, The sutures of the temporal bone with the 
sphenoid bone. 

Q Q, Internal passages of the nose. 

qq, The sutures of the processes of the tem- 
poral bones, with part of the upper 
jaw. 

rr, The posterior part. 

ss, The openings for the course of the blood- 
vessels to the palate. 

T, The superior portion of the upper jaw. 


~ 


Second 





V, The fornix of the palate. 

uu, The dentes molares. 

xx, The dentes canini. 

yy, The dentes incisiores. 

s, The opening for the passage of the secre- 
tion, which comes from the cavity of 
the nose to the palate by two small 
ducts. 


Fic. 2 


The Eustachian tube viewed from its posterior 
part, with the osseous canal. 

A, The commencement of the tube. 

B, The osseous canal. 

C, The bony part of the tube. 

D, The cartilaginous part. 

E, The membranous part. 

F, The muscle of the tube. 

G, The extremity of the tube. 


Fic. 3 


A, The uvula. 

B B, The salpingo-staphilinus muscle. 
CC, The stylo-glossus muscle. 

DD, The stylo-pharyngeus muscle. 
ee, The tonsils. 


Fic. 4 
Ceruminous glands of the meatus, exhibited 
purposely on a larger scale than natural, that 
they may appear more distinct. 


Piate II].—Fic. 1 


~ 


, Lobulus. 

c, Concha. 

a, Zygomatic process of temporal bone. 
c, Antihelix. 

s, Eustachian tube. 

a, Helix. 

c, Crura of antihelix. 

ce, Tragus. 

i, Fossa innominata. 

m, Meatus auditorius. 

. Mastoid process. 

n, Fossa navicularis. 

o, Antitragus. 

p, Cartilaginous portion of auditory tube. 
g, Styloid process. 

r, Membrana tympani. 


~ 
= 
= 
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Fic. 2 


a, Tympanic cavity and auditory ring of tem- 
poral bone. 
r, Membrana tympani. 
t, Base of stapes. 
1, Head of malleus. 
3, Long slender process of malleus. 
5, Handle of malleus. 
6, Body of incus. 
7, Short crus of incus. 
8, Long crus of incus. 
9, Short anterior crus of stapes. 
10, Long anterior crus of stapes. 
17, Apex of stapes. 


Fic. 3 
, Malleus. 
2, Incus. 
3, Stapes. 
4, Os orbiculare. 


Fic. 4 

c, Cochlea. 

a, Petrous portion covered with dura mater. 
l, Levator tympani minor muscle. 

m, Mastoid cells. 
u, Petrosal twig of vidian nerve. 

bp, Superior or vertical semicircular canal. 

r, Membrana tympani. 

v, Vidian nerve. 

1, Twig of vidian nerve assisting to form the 

great intercostal nerve. 

p, Cuneiform process of sphenoid bone. 

9, Tensor tympani muscle. 

9, Tendon of tensor tympani muscle. 

c, External or horizontal semicircular canal. 
m, Meatus auditorius externus. 

1, Head of malleus. 

l, Semi-osseous canal of 

muscle. 

.3, Long slender process of malleus. 
6, Body of incus. 

7, Short crus of incus. 

8, Long crus of incus. 
44, Facial nerve. 


tensor tympani 


Fic. 5 


a, The sac in which the semicircular canals and 
scala vestibuli terminate. 

b, The vertical canal. 

c, The oblique canal. 

d, The common termination of the vertical and 
oblique canals. 

ee, The terminations of the horizontal canal. 

f, The portio mollis. 

gg, The portio dura. 

h, The branch of the portio mollis supplying 
the sac of the semicircular canals. 

i, The branch of the hemispherical sac. 

k, The twig supplying the ampulla of the ob- 
lique canal. 

l, The fasciculus of the cochlea. 


Fic. 6 


ag, The labyrinth. 

abc, The three semicircular canals: a, the su- 
perior or vertical; b, the exterior or 
horizontal; c, the posterior or oblique. 

d, The vestibule. 

e, The cochlea. 

f, Fenestra ovalis. 

g, The fenestra rotunda. 

h, The margin to which the squamous portion 
of the temporal bone was connected. 

i, Part of the tympanum. 

k, The jugular fossa. 

l, The canalis caroticus. 

m, Part of the Eustachian tube. 


Fic. 7 


c, Cochlea. 

g, Pyramid of vestibule. 

h, Cavitas hemispherica. 

', Vestibule. 

, External or horizontal semicircular canal. 

f, Aqueduct of vestibule. 

p, Vertical or superior or semicircular canal. 
po, Tubulus osseus communis. 

s, Cavitas sulciformis. 

t, Aqueduct of cochlea. 


Fic. 8 


a, Aqueduct of Fallopius. 

c, Cochlea. 

v, Vestibule. 

r, Foramen rotundum. 

c, External or horizontal semicircular canal. 

l, Lamina spiralis. 

o, Oblique or posterior semicircular canal. 

p, Vertical or superior semicircular canal. 

bo, Tubulus osseus communis. 

w, Aperture leading from the vestibule to the 
cochlea. 


CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS 


A teacher in an oral day school for 
the deaf writes: “My plan to get the 
parents interested worked perfectly. In 
each of 11 homes I left a copy of THE 
Vota REviEw, and when I called a week 
later seven subscriptions were handed to 
me and others will follow. Reading the 
Review has awakened a number of par- 
ents to perceive how easily they can help 
their deaf children in speech and speech- 
reading in the home. The results are 
gratifying. Please send seven more sam- 
ple copies.” 





ANATOMY OF THE EAR 





THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING—PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


T IS with great pleasure that I report 
a satisfactory growth of the League’s 

work during its first year, for it is just a 
year since our first sale, with the proceeds 
of which, $140, we had our circular 
printed and sent out and were incorpo- 
rated. We now have a membership of 
60 and are entirely self-supporting. We 
have given four full or part scholarships 
in lip-reading, three teachers giving one 
to three hours free each week to this 
branch of the work. When required, the 
League will employ a teacher, as it con- 
siders instruction in lip-reading the most 
important branch of its work. All lip- 
reading members of the League are in- 
vited to attend a practise-class meeting 
once or twice every week. 

For several months we have had two 
social meetings, with refreshments, each 
month, which have been very greatly en- 
joyed by the members. For some time 
past we have been making articles for our 
annual sale, which took place on Novem- 
ber 17. The sale was a decided success, 
considering that there were a number of 
other charity sales the same day, and that 
the war has obliged every one to retrench. 
The League sent out 800 circulars, with 
a personal letter about the sale and out- 
lining future work. We received a very 
generous response in donations of money, 
articles to sell, and some new members, 
and cleared $300 above expenses. The 
New York and Los Angeles leagues sent 
us articles to sell and we were able to dis- 
pose of a large proportion of them. 

The League has been successful in get- 
ting positions for several hard-of-hearing 
members, one of the most successful 
cases being that of a young woman of 23, 
who is very deaf, and is now happily em- 
ployed learning the trade of wig-making 
and will soon earn $9 a week. She is be- 
coming proficient in lip-reading and is 
very satisfactory to her employer. 

It is with much regret that I report 
three resignations of officers of the 


League—Mr. W. O. Stevens, our very 
efficient treasurer, who resigned on ac- 
count of absence abroad; Mrs. Theodore 
Poindexter, our helpful vice-president, 
and Miss Coralie N. Kenfield, our capa- 
ble recording secretary. 

Now that the work for the sale has 
been successfully completed, we plan to 
do “our bit” by working for the Red 
Cross and in teaching or helping deaf sol- 
diers in any way we can. Before con- 
cluding, I wish to thank each and every 
member of the Board of Directors for his 
or her co-operation and helpful service 
during the past year. 

AuicE N. TRAsK, 
President. 


The ‘officers elected for the coming 
year, 1918, are: Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 
president; Dr. Henry Horn, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. George H. Perry, recording 
secretary; Miss Kate M. Hall, secretary; 
Mrs. Alfred Newman, treasurer. 


A PLEA FOR MEDICAL SUPER- 
VISION OF SCHOOLS FOR 
DELAWARE 


As a member of a local draft board I 
found that the percentage of physically 
deficient young adults was appalling. The 
most impressive fact in this connection 
was that most of these defects could have 
been corrected by proper treatment early 
in life. I have observed that, as a rule, 
the family physician rarely pays attention 
to the children of a family other than 
those suffering from an acute illness. 
The only logical way to reach these cases 
is by medical inspection of children in 
the schools. Such inspection also leads 
to the early discovery of contagious dis- 
eases and provides for proper sanitary 
measures.—Dr. JAMES BEEBE, in The 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 





AN HISTORICAL PAGEANT PRODUCED ON THE FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF CLARKE 
SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


I. MAN WITHOUT SPEECH AND MAN WITH SPEECH 


N THE afternoon of October 10, 

Clarke School, in further celebra- 
tion of its fiftieth birthday, presented a 
pageant on the school grounds, 

The pageant was a blending of alle- 
gory, symbolism, and history, cunningly 
wrought into a series of pictures as truth- 
ful as they were beautiful and impressive. 
The cast included many of the teachers 
and other officers of the school and nearly 
all the pupils. The entire performance 
was accompanied by carefully chosen 
music, which added greatly to its charm 
and effect. 

The pageant opened with bugle calls, 
bugle answering bugle from above and 
below the terrace. As the echoes died 
away, Man Without Speech appeared, a 
wild, furtive animal, who crouched and 
stole away into the bushes when Man 
With Speech, in classic costume, a proud 
commanding figure, came over the brow 
of the hill (1). As he disappeared, Sight, 


a lovely, graceful figure, came dancing 
down the hill and called her sisters, Taste, 
Touch, Smell, and Hearing. One by one 
they ran out from among the trees, lovely, 
happy creatures, each bearing a symbol 
of her gift. With Hearing came Speech, 
carrying a lute, to which the others list- 
ened. While they were playing on the 
green, Knowledge brought a group of 
children to be blessed. The Senses gave 
gladly of their gifts to the children, and 
after they had gone joined in a frolick- 
ing dance, growing more and more joy- 
ous and abandoned, until Hearing, be- 
coming mischievous, ran away (II). Re- 
peatedly the others brought her back to 
dance with them, but at last she slipped 
away into the forest, whither Speech, 
after some hesitation, followed her. 
When the dance was ended, the Senses 
missed their sister and began to search 
for her. They sought in vain and in 
growing dismay, which became despair, 
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il. DANCE OF THE SENSES 


III. DESPAIR OF THE SENSES OVER THE LOSS OF HEARING 
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V. KNOWLEDGE COMMANDING 


when they saw Knowledge coming with 
another group of children, to ask the 
blessing of their gifts (III). Sadly they 
bestowed sight, touch, taste, and smell 
upon the children, and told Knowledge 
that Hearing was lost. There followed a 
tragic little scene, in which Knowledge, 
believing that she could never possess 
these little ones, heart-broken and de- 
spairing, commended them to the four re- 
maining senses, and went reluctantly 
away, leaving the children prostrate on 
the ground. Just as she was vanishing 
in the distance, Religion appeared on the 
hilltop, a lovely figure of reverence and 
light, holding high a golden cross. She 
beckoned a monk to succor the children. 
He lifted them from the ground and, with 
cross held high before them, led them up 
the hill (IV). Knowledge, who had ob- 
served the rescue of her children, still 
sorrowful, but a little comforted, resigned 
them to Religion’s gentle care (V). 

This allegory, enacted with sincerity 
and reverence, pictured as nothing else 
could the sorry plight of the deaf before 
their education was deemed a possibility ; 
the despair that followed the loss of a 
precious sense, and the belief that knowl- 


HER CHILDREN TO PILGRIM’S CARE 


edge was denied them, and their final 
refuge in religion. 

The next episode, intreduced by a slow, 
plaintive march, was, in a broad sense, 
historical. _ It was laid in Greece and pic- 
tured the hapless condition of the deaf 
before the Christian era. A group of men 
and women was seen approaching with 
downcast eyes and slow step, mothers and 
fathers with their deaf children, their 
sad faces and drooping carriage proof 
that they realized the deplorable condition 
of their little ones. As they pursued their 
aimless, unhappy way, a procession of 
proud and care-free Greeks approached. 
These were led by a chariot, and the at- 
tendants of the haughty driver hastened 
to push the group of outcasts off the road 
(VI). The latter, lifting up their chil- 
dren in an appeal for help, sought pity 
and aid from their more fortunate fel- 
lows. They received only jeers and 
abuse, however, and the others went on 
their way with gay dances (VII, VIIT) 
and laughter. Once more the outcasts 
begged for succor, but were only abused 
the more and put to complete confusion 
by one of the dancers, who planted before 
them a banner bearing the Greek word 
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Vil. TEE DISC DANCE 


THE GREEK SHEPHERDESS’ DANCE 
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X. ENLIGHTENMENT APPEARING TO IGNORANCE 


“Eveoi,’ meaning both “speechless” and 


“senseless.” 


This scene pictured only too clearly the 
pathos and tragedy which filled the lives 
of the deaf, so long as they were consid- 
ered unfit to bear any active part in the 


life about them. Forlorn and despairing, 
they stood huddled together behind their 
cruel placard, “Eveoi,’ until they were 
found by a band of Christians. These 
last, amazed because the outcasts neither 
paid any attention to the chants nor 
showed the slightest reverence for the 
Cross, stopped to question them. There- 
upon, discovering their pitiful condition, 
they offered them the protection of the 
Cross and, encircling them, led them 
away (IX). 

After this episode there was a panto- 
mimic dance. /gnorance, a happy, satis- 
fied animal, clothed in skins, came bound- 
ing out of the woods and romped about 
in an ecstasy of unthinking play. Tired 
at length, he seated himself on the ground 
and talked to his toy—a hideous bauble 
of his own construction. To him there 
appeared Enlightenment, a flame-colored 
figure bearing aloft a burning torch (X). 
Ignorance, affronted by this vision, leaped 
to his feet and, hurling himself in her 


path, striving to impede her every move, 
succeeded in throwing his garment over 
her head and torch. This last feat, how- 
ever, exhausted his store of strength, and 
as Enlightenment, freeing herself, sprang 
forth, Jgnorance became dizzy before her 
whirling torch, reeled, dropped his bau- 
ble, and fell prostrate at her feet. Then 
Enlightenment, the embodiment of tri- 
umphant power, dominating the scene 
from the hillside, called into the field of 
action her disciples, the noted teachers of 
the deaf. Group by group they came at 
the imperious summons of her torch— 
Agricola, from Holland; Cardan, from 
Italy; Pedro Ponce de Leon, the great 
and blessed Benedictine monk ; Heinicke, 
from Germany; Dr. Watson, from Eng- 
land, and the Abbe de l’Epee, who estab- 
lished in France the first school for the 
deaf. When these pioneer teachers of 
the Old World were assembled with their 
pupils, Columbia, appearing on the hill 
above them, summoned Gallaudet and 
sent him down to join his brother teach- 
ers. Against this background of teachers 
and pupils, with their banners, represen- 
tatives from several of the groups ap- 
peared in national dances — English, 
Dutch, and Spanish—making a scene un- 
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XI. THE ENGLISH DANCERS 


usually vivid in coloring and warm with 
life and action (XI, XII, XIII). The 
picture was completed by a procession of 


all the participants in that episode up the 
hillside to Knowledge and Religion, who, 
with Columbia, stood ready to receive the 


banners (XIV). Gallaudet came last, 
bearing as his banner—the symbol of all 
for which his country stands—the Stars 
and Stripes. 

The next scene again showed the 
Senses — Sight, Touch, Smeil, and 
Taste—who had been seeking their lost 
sister through all the years. Their quest 
had been vain; but they had found 
Speech, and came bringing her back 
(XV). Joyfully they led her up the hill 
to Knowledge, and formed, with her and 
Religion, a most expressive picture, in- 
dicative of the joy and hope that returns 
with speech, even though hearing is gone. 

The rest of the pageant was concerned 
more particularly with the early history 
of Clarke School. The two little deaf 
girls—Mabel Hubbard and Jeannie Lip- 
pitt—who were so intimately connected 
with the beginnings of the first oral 
school, came tripping down the green, 
laughing and talking together (XVI). 


They were followed by Miss Harriet 
Rogers, who showed her amazement and 
joy that the little girls, though deaf, could 
actually talk to and understand each 
other. Inspired by that discovery, she 
begged them to join with her in an en- 
deavor to give the same power to other 
little deaf children. They consented most 
joyfully, and there followed a very pretty 
scene, picturing Miss Rogers at work 
among her first pupils. 

The appearance of Mr. John Clarke 
on the scene and the removal of Miss 
Rogers’ school to Northampton formed 
the basis of the next episode (XVII). 

In the last episode of the pageant the 
Clarke School as it is today was repre- 
sented first by a romp of happy little chil- 
dren, who came running in to dance and 
play games, and then by a procession of 
the Board of Corporators, teachers, offi- 
cers, and all the pupils of the school. 
Different groups carried banners descrip- 
tive of the various branches of education 
pursued (Domestic Science, Wood-carv- 
ing, Printing, Physical Training, etc.). 
One of the Boy Scouts of the school 
chapter called out the pupils of the gram- 
mar department and, standing against the 
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XIV. RELIGION, COLUMBIA, AND KNOWLEDGE 








XV. THE FOUR SENSES WITH SPEECH 
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XVI. MABEL HUBRARD AND JEANNIE LIPPITT 





XVII. MISS ROGERS’ FIRST SCHOOL AND MR. JOHN CLARKE 
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background of the entire school with its 
banners, they recited the national hymn. 
The pageant was most fittingly closed 
with a dance—the “Golden Future’— 
symbolizing with great beauty the hope 
that lies in the future for those from 
whom hearing has “run away.” It was 
danced by a graduate of the school, and 
left uppermost in the thoughts of all the 
key-note of the entire pageant—hope. 


WAR APHASIA 


In the annual report for 1916 of the 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. Claxton 
outlines the splendid work being done in 
the warring countries in re-educating the 
cripples, and states that 

“The greatest problem which this work 
of re-education presents is that of men 
whose mental powers have been partially 
or, for the time, entirely destroyed by 
brain wounds or by shock. These cases 
must be déalt with individually, and re- 
quire the attention not only of a teacher 
but also of a physician. Indeed, in the 
majority of cases, the teacher can do 
nothing until the physician has in some 
degree restored the lost powers. 

“The types of mental infirmities which 


“MABEL HU 


BBARD. AND JEANNIE. LIPPITT” 


may be treated by educational methods 
are almost entirely comprised within the 
meaning of the term aphasia. This may 
appear as inability to speak at all or 
inability to understand speech, or both. 
These symptoms exist in various degrees 
which have been carefully analyzed by 
Herr Volk, a teacher in a school for Ger- 
man soldiers in Cologne. In this article 
ten types of aphasia are enumerated. 
These include, besides the types com- 
monly recognized, inability to form cor- 
rect sentences, which may be overcome 
by methods similar to those used in teach- 
ing foreign languages; inability to read, 
due to the severance of communication 
between the visual and auditory centers: 
inability to write, from the failure to 
recognize the shape of letters; optical 
defects, which prevent the patient from 
understanding what he sees, though his 
eyes are uninjured. This is treated by 
exercises in visual observation.* Experi- 
ence gives hope that in most cases the 
victim can be restored to the normal use 
of speech through the efforts of a skilled 
teacher.” 

* Herr Volk: Article in Padagogische Zei- 
tung, January 20, 1916. 
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Whose generosity made possible the starting of the Clarke School for the Deaf in 1867, and 
who richly endowed it on seeing what good work it was doing 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE 
CLARKE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


BY ELEANOR C. LEONARD 


N THE tenth of October, 1917, 

Clarke School stopped for a day to 
look back over its fifty years of history, 
to take account of the distance run, and 
to receive congratulations upon the good 
accomplished and the progress made 
through the years. 

The morning exercises were presided 
over by Dr. Franklin Carter, President 
of the Board and former President of 
Williams College. The opening prayer 
was offered by Dr. L. Clark Seelye, Presi- 
dent emeritus of Smith College, and 
papers were presented and addresses 
made by Miss Caroline A. Yale, for 31 
years principal of the school; Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, inventor of the tele- 
phone and a foremost benefactor of the 


deaf ; President Franklin Carter, Dr. Ed- 
mund Lyon, of Rochester, N. Y., Presi- 
dent of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the deaf ; 
and Miss Sarah Fuller, principal emeritus 
of the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 
at Boston. 

A goodly number of friends of the 
school gathered in the Gertrude M. Hub- 
bard Chapel, itself a beautiful tribute to 
a mother who refused to allow deafness 
to rob her little daughter of speech, to 
hear the story of the school and its work. 
They were privileged in hearing that 
story told by the one supremely able. to 
present it with complete sympathy and 
understanding—Miss Yale. It was the 
familiar tale of struggles and problems 
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attendant upon any pioneer work, whose 
progress is invariably hindered by igno- 
rance, skepticism, and the harmful activi- 
ties of the well-intentioned. The history 
of the school as reviewed by Miss Yale 
is, with a few omissions, as follows: 


MISS YALE’S ADDRESS : 


A little more than fifty years ago two 
little girls, one living in Cambridge, Mass., 
the other in Providence, R. I., lost their 
hearing within a few years of each other, 
each at the age of four years. In each 
case the mother determined that the child 
should regain and keep the speech which 
had been all but lost. Each mother de- 
voted time and care unstinted to the real- 
ization of this hope. The success of these 
experiments was the. inspiration of an 
effort on the part of the Hon. Gardiner 
Green Hubbard, the father of the younger 
of the two little girls, to secure the in- 
corporation in Massachusetts of a school 
for young deaf children, in which they 
should be taught to speak and to read 
from the lips. He desired to aid in giv- 
ing other deaf children the inestimable 


gift he had seen given to his own little 


child. In 1864 he appealed to the legis- 
lature. for a charter for such a school, 
but the attempt failed. 

In the same year Miss Harriet B. 
Rogers, a sister of one of Laura Bridg- 
man’s teachers, had undertaken the in- 
struction of a little deaf girl. She had 
had no experience in teaching the deaf, 
although she was somewhat f familiar with 
the manual methods of teaching them, 
then generally employed in this country. 
She also knew that in Germany deaf chil- 
dren were taught to speak and to under- 
stand speech. She began teaching her 
pupil both to spell on her fingers and also 
to speak, but she soon became convinced 
that it was unwise to combine the two 
methods, and relinquished the use of 
finger-spelling and depended wholly upon 
speech. Miss Rogers became so much 
interested in this experiment that she 
Was anxious to secure more pupils. Her 
friend, Mrs. Mary Swift Lamson, ar- 
tanged for a meeting between Miss 
Rogers and Gardiner Green Hubbard. 
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Mr. Hubbard brought with him Presi- 
dent Hill, of Harvard College; Prof. 
Lewis B. Monroe, and Rev. Dr. Kirk. 
These gentlemen were so impressed with 
what Miss Rogers had accomplished that 
they drew up and signed a statement re- 
garding it, which Mr. Hubbard sent to 
several papers, accompanied by an adver- 
tisement for pupils. 

In June, 1866, Miss Rogers opened her 
school in Chelmsford, Mass., with five 
pupils. She had as an assistant Miss 
Mary S. Byam, a teacher of exceptional 
ability. “Miss Rogers was, in every sense, 
a pioneer. She devised her own methods 
of instruction and decided upon the ap- 
plication of it to those varying conditions 
which are found in every group of pupils 
entering a school for the deaf. Her 
teachers were untrained for any work of 
this sort. She planned in detail and they 
carried out her plans. The results at- 
tained, however, would shame many a 
present-day teacher. It is true that these 
boys and girls were six and eight years 
old, a little beyond our present average 
entering age ; but, what is unquestionably 
a more important factor in the case, these 
teachers lived with their pupils. They 
were mothers and teachers at the same 
time. Every experience of family life 
became a language lesson. The teachers 
were intimate with the minute happen- 
ings of the child’s daily life, and all such 
happenings were put into idiomatic Eng- 
lish. The teacher was on duty every hour 
of the day, and, moreover, that teacher 
was intent on proving a point of im- 
portance. She was proving that deaf 
children could be taught to understand 
and use spoken language. She knew that 
the experiment, for the result, of which 
she was in a large measure responsible, 
was an experiment of value, and she de- 
termined that it should not fail. 

During the year 1866 Mr. Hubbard was 
making his second appeal to the legis- 
lature for the establishment of a school 
in this State, and the pupils of the little 
Chelmsford school were repeatedly taken 
to Boston to appear before members of 
that body. Mrs. Hubbard and Mabel, 
Mrs. Lippitt and Jeannie were often pres- 
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MABEL HU->BARD 


From a photograph taken several years after 
the committee meeting 


ent. Jeannie was the older of the two 
girls, and her wonderful ability to read 
lips, as well as that of Roscoe Green, an 
older pupil in the school, was a matter 


MRS. MARY A. LIPPITT 


As she appeared when teaching Jeannie in 
1857-1863 


JEANNIE LIPPITT 


When approaching ten years of age (1862) 


of great astonishment to these audiences 
and an important influence in converting 
Mr. Lewis J. Dudley, of Northampton, 
then a member of the legislature, to the 
advantages of the oral method. Mr. 
Dudley became Mr. Hubbard’s active 
helper and by the eloquence of his ap- 
peal won to his support not a few mem- 
bers of the legislature who had been, up 
to this time, opposed to the movement. 
The attention of the legislature was 
again called to the subject by the report 
of the Board of State Charities, of which 
Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe was chairman 
and Franklin B. Sanborn was secretary. 


MRS. GARDINER GREENE HUBBARD 


From a photograph taken many years after 
1867 
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Governor Bullock, in his message in Jan- 
uary, 1867, urged. the expediency of 
founding a school for the deaf in Massa- 
chusetts. He had received information 
that Mr. John Clarke, a large-hearted 
citizen of Northampton, stood ready to 
endow a such a school. The joint special 
committee to which that portion of the 
message was referred gave full consid- 
eration to the matter. ‘They held numer- 
ous hearings, at which Dr. Howe, Mr. 
Sanborn, and Mr. Hubbard appeared for 
the parties desiring the act of incorpora- 
tion. Those opposing it were principally 
the officers of the American Asylum for 
the Deaf, in Hartford. They objected to 
the establishment of the school as un- 
necessary, their own school being able to 
provide, as they thought, all necessary 
instruction for the deaf of this section, 
and they sincerely deprecated the mis- 
take which they felt would be made if 
the deaf children were subjected to the 
experiment of oral instruction—an ex- 
periment which they honestly thought was 
sure to prove a failure. This committee 
visited both the Hartford School and 
Miss Rogers’ school, and in the.end rec- 
ommended the passage of a bill which 
was passed, and the charter for the 
Clarke School was secured. 

The corporation was organized on the 
fifteenth of July, 1867. It was decided 
that an articulation school should be es- 
tablished at Northampton under the 
charge of Miss Rogers. A committee 
waited upon Mr. Clarke, who at once sig- 
nified his readiness to transfer to the in- 
stitution $40,000, with the pledge of 
$10,000 more as soon as needed. The 
following is quoted from a report made 
by Mr. Hubbard: 

“By his will Mr. Clarke made the insti- 
tution his residuary legatee, and provided 
for the accumulation of the fund until it 
should reach the value of $200,0c0 in 
gold. ‘This is believed to be the largest 
donation ever made by an individual to a 
deaf-mute school. It has been voted to 
procure a likeness of John Clarke, to be 
hung in the school-room, that those who 
in future days may be blessed by his gift 
shall be taught to remember him to whom 
they are so deeply indebted, and that in 


coming years, when we have passed away 
and our agency in this labor of love shall 
have been forgotten, successive genera- 
tions of the silent restored to speech shall 
articulate with gratitude the name of 
John Clarke, of Northampton.” 

Temporary quarters were secured for 
the school on Gothic street, and there the 
school opened, on October 1, 1867, with 
twenty pupils and two teachers. More 
than half these pupils resided in Massa- 
chusetts. They ranged in age from five 
to eighteen years. Three years later, 
1870, the school was removed to the won- 
derfully beautiful location it has since 
occupied. 

The following year Miss Rogers vis- 
ited Europe. Part of the time she spent 
in England, Holland, and Germany, but 
the winter was spent in Vienna in obser- 
vation of work in oral schools for the 
deaf. During her absence, but under her 
advice, .\lexander Graham Bell spent two 
months at the school. He came to intro- 
duce his father’s system of Universal 
Alphabetics, better known as_ Visible 
Speech. 


Dr. Bell gave instruction to the 
teachers of the school, and at the same 
time gave demonstrations with classes of 


tim: he advocated the 


pupils. \t that 


\LEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


From a photograph probably taken when 
teaching at Clarke School 
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use of the symbols of Visible Speech with 
deaf children of ail ages, and for several 
years this plan was carried out in Clarke 
School. The work under Professor Bell 
was of inestimable value to the teachers, 
as it gave an exactness of knowledge of 
the formation of speech sounds which 
eould have been gained in no other way. 

From the first it was the purpose of 
those who founded the school ‘that it 
should, so far as possible, approximate a 
well-ordered home, and to that end the 
number of pupils should always be kept 
small. When, therefore, the natural 


| 
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in the District of Columbia 


growth of the school exceeded the limits 
fixed, another and quite distinct depart- 
ment and family was added, and again, 
later, a third. It is now more than 25 
years since the school reached the limit 
of 50 children in each of these depart- 
ments—primary, intermediate, and gram- 
mar. Each of these grades of pupils, 
with its teacher-in-charge, matron, teach- 
ers, and supervisors, is housed by itself, 
and each occupies one floor of the central 
school building. This plan makes it pos- 
sible to adapt the family life to the age of 
the group, as children of five and girls 
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and boys in their upper teens. should cer- 
tainly be placed in dissimilar environ- 
ment and provided with most dissimilar 
amusements and occupations. 

It may be of interest to note some of 
the steps by which the progress of the 
work of the school has been marked. 
Twenty-five years ago sense-training ex- 
ercises were introduced into the school, 
greatly to the advantage of young chil- 
dren. The exercises were very similar 
to those Dr. Montessori now advocates. 
Miss Alice E. Worcester, a student of 
Visible Speech under Dr. Bell, became, 
soon after his connection with the school 
closed, special teacher of speech. She 
was a woman of rare mental power and 
gifted with most acute perception of 
sound. After a time she became con- 
vinced that, valuable as the symbols of 
Visible Speech were for the study of 
teachers, and possibly of older pupils, it 
was not wise to present them to young 
children. She devised a method of rep- 
resenting the elementary sounds of our 
language, which is now the foundation 
of the work in phonetics in a majority of 
the schools for the deaf in the country. 
In the teaching of language the spoken 
word is first presented to the child as the 
name of object or action, and later the 
child, applying his own knowledge of 
phonetics, writes it. This also is in accord 
with Dr. Montessori’s recent theory. The 
first year or two of primary work are 
devoted to the process of putting into 
language the thoughts the child already 
has. Later comes the reverse process of 
getting thoughts out of language—read- 
ing. 

The course of study followed in the 
school has undergone many radical 
changes. The range of subjects of in- 
struction has widened greatly. Emphasis 
has always been placed upon mental de- 
velopment and the mastery of language, 
but both of these may often be best at- 
tained by indirect methods. The facts of 
science and history may prove most val- 
uable as mental stimuli, and the study of 
language may undoubtedly often be best 
advanced through the study of science, 
history, and literature. The broader 


range of interest has unquestionably been 
a help in the direction of both mental de- 
velopment and language acquisition. We 
attempt to cover all the work of the ordit- 
nary grammar grades and to do more 
than that in history and science. We hope 
to give the child familiarity with those 
subjects of study and life which his hear- 
ing brother would have gained from his 
school studies and the conversation of 
his elders before high-school age. 

There are certain fundamental princi- 
ples in the education of the deaf to which 
the schooi adheres more and more con- 
fidently : 

I. That the moral and intellectual de- 
velopment of the child can best be se- 
cured in a group of such size and organi- 
zation as gives large opportunity for the 
individual influence of the adult life of 
the teachers and household officers upon 
the children in that group. 

II. That the understanding and use of 
the language of his home and country is 
of so great importance in the deaf child’s 
education that every effort should be 
made to secure the constant use by the 
child of that language in its spoken and 
written forms. For this reason we would 
discourage the use of the gesture lan- 
guage, whose order is not that of Eng- 
lish, the one language we are struggling, 
against great odds, to teach our children. 
And for the same reason we would use 
all possible devices for interesting deaf 
children in books. We recall the years 
when it was very generally supposed by 
teachers of the deaf that only in very 
rare cases was it possible for a deaf-born 
child to obtain such an understanding of 
language as to be able to read with any 
pleasure or profit. We rejoice that this 
can no longer be said. We acknowledge 
the imperfection of speech we aré able 
to give our pupils, but to friends and ac- 
quaintances it is far more intelligible than 
any gesture language and therefore of 
more practical use. We do not believe 
the speech of the deaf can ever approxi- 
mate closely the speech of the hearing in 
grace and flexibility, but we do believe 
that gain is constantly being made in this 
direction and will continue to be made. 
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III. That speech and speech-reading 
are only a means to an end; that we ad- 
hereto them as our sole means of com- 
munication and instruction because, after 
long observation, we have become con- 
vinced that all that any method can do 
for any given deaf child the oral method 
can do for him, and in addition it gives 
him serviceable lip-reading and speech. 

[V. That an increasing number of deaf 
boys and girls after leaving our special 
schools may profitably pursue courses of 
study in schools and colleges with hear- 
ing young men and women. It is not 
now, as it was 25 years ago, so very rare 
a‘thing to find a young man or woman 
going through a full college course al- 
though handicapped by deafness. Dur- 
ing that period our own school has sent 
into high school one or more from every 
graduating class, and more than one-half 
that number have taken a full college 
course, We frequently hear of similar 
cases in connection with other oral schools 
and classes. In this connection may | 
quote from a paper presented to an asso- 
ciation of teachers on the subject of “Lit- 
erature for Boys and Girls,’ by Miss 
Katherine Fletcher, whose broad scholar- 
ship and enthusiasm as a teacher enabled 
her to accomplish for this school, and we 
believe for the schools of the country, < 
work of great and lasting value. She 
wrote: 

“It is good that even a few persons 
whose studies must be carried on in the 
face of such difficulties should be able to 
get their share of the best that our high- 
est schools, our one college for the deaf, 
and our various colleges and universities 
for the hearing have to offer to the most 
favored youth of the nation—good, ex- 
ceedingly good, for them, and a perpetual 
and measureless inspiration to all of us; 
but, after all, our deepest reason for re- 
joicing lies in the fact that the larger hope 
is for the many and not for the few. 
Scientists tell us that every drop: of water 
down in the depths of the ocean is stirred 
by a mysterious force that lifts the tidal 
wave high up on the land; so every on- 
ward movement in the uplifting of any 
class in society is sure to affect the indi- 


viduals in that class, from the top to the 
bottom. <A higher ideal for the highest 
means a higher ideal for the lowest ; and 
herein is the full significance of the 
changes which the years have wrought. 
It is not that, here and there, an excep- 
tional climber has reached the mountain 
top, but that the great multitude are a 
little farther up. 

“To only a very few teachers is the 
privilege vouchsafed of having anything 
to do directly with the higher education 
of the deaf. The great majority of us 


are engaged in very elementary work; 
but it is good to feel that we are making ~ 
it possible for somebody else to go on™ 
with a certain number of our pupils from” 
the point where we stop and build up the ~ 


fair fabric of an education which shall 
include a considerable acquaintance with 
the world’s great literature. It is still 
better to feel that what is 
future collegian is just as 
child who drops school work when he 
says good-bye to us. Indeed, it is his 
duller life which stands, perhaps, in the 
greater need of imaginative quickening, 
relatively small though it be, which will 
result from any comprehension of even a 
few of the masterpieces of the human 
imagination. 

In addition to the work done for the 
boys and girls in the school, in 1889 a 
training class for teachers was _ estab- 
lished. It was primarily intended to be 
of aid to a group of new teachers, but on 
request any member of the teaching force 
was admitted. In 1&2 the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf passed a resolution 
requesting the trustees of the Clarke 
School to enlarge the training class, so as 
to supply a few teachers a year for other 
schools, and at the same time offered to 
assume part of the expense of such train- 
ing. This request was acceded to. At 
the present time the number of pupils in 
this normal training class is ten. The 


difficulty of arranging practise work for 


novices without loss to pupils limits the 
number. In addition to this class, Clarke 
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School has, on request, sometimes offered — 
a month of observation and study at the 
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In this residence, in Chelmsford, Mass. (slightly modernized since), on June 1, 1806, 
Miss Harriet B. Rogers opened the first regularly organized school for deaf children in which 


only the pure oral method was taught. 


close of the school year to any teachers 
already engaged in the work. These 
summer schools have always been filled 
to the limit of their capacity. 

The Board of Corporators who have 
managed the affairs of this school have 
been from the first men of broad outlook 
and earnest purpose, not a few of them 
of State and national reputation. They 
have given most generously of their time 
and thought to the service of the school, 
which owes much to the foresight and 
wise counsel of this Board. Each of its 
four presidents has made his own special 
contribution to the school’s advancement. 
Mr. Hubbard, from the first, fully real- 
ized the importance of the experiment to 
be tried here. If successful, it meant 
speech for the deaf and the English lan- 
guage, through speech and lip-reading ; if 
it failed, it meant a deeper silence and a 
strange language of signs in place of the 
language of home and country. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard followed with in- 
tense interest each new step in the prog- 





ress of the school. This building is the 
crowning proof of their devotion to its 
highest interests. 

The name of Franklin B. Sanborn, the 
second president of our Board, recalls to 
one who knew him the vision of a mind 
of marvelous versatility and a_philan- 


thropic spirit of national repute. He was 
always “at home” at the school, knew 
many of its officers and pupils personally, 
and was genuinely interested in the prob- 
lems they were trying to solve. 

The third president of the Board was 
Lewis J. Dudley. Having espoused the 
cause of the oral education of the deaf 
with the ardor of a convert, he spent 
much energy in securing changes in ter- 
minology which seemed to him to. raise 
the status of the deaf. He urged the 
changing of the name of the school from 
the “Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes” 
to the “Clarke School for the Deaf.” He 
wrote most vigorously against the use of 
the words “dumb” and “mute” as applied 
to human beings. Largely as a result of 
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his efforts and influence, the majority of 
our special schools are now called schools 
for the deaf. 

Dr. Franklin Carter, formerly presi- 
dent of Williams College, who has been 
the honored president of our Board for 


the last twenty or more years, brought to - 


the conduct of its affairs a large experi- 
ence in administrative work, which he has 
applied to our smaller problems with rare 
skill and effectiveness. Familiar with the 
affairs of State and State boards, he has 
secured for the State wards in-the school 
the financial status which seemed only 
just and fair. His interest in and devo- 


tion to the interests of the school and all 
its departments of work receives most 
grateful recognition. 

The retrospect of the years furnishes 
ground for profound thankfulness. Mr. 
Clarke’s most generous endowment made 
it possible to realize to the full Mr. Hub- 
bard’s vision—a vision which was indeed 
prophetic. Miss Rogers, by the earnest- 
ness and absolute sincerity of her work, 
set a standard for the school which would 
forever shame any lower ideals among 
her successors. Although she left the po- 
sition of principal on account of ill-health 
in 1886, and since that has always been 
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limited in bodily activity by physical 
weakness, she has remained the close 
friend and wise counselor of those who 


carry on the work she left in their 
care. 

Long tenures of offce in all places of 
responsibility in the school have secured 
continuity in work which would other- 
wise be impossible. Too high a value 
cannot be set upon terms of service 
which not infrequently reach and pass the 
limit of 20 or 25 years. In any special 
work experience counts for much. 

The gift of the Gilmore Gymnasium 
by Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Gilmore, of Eas- 


ton, added very greatly to the value of 


the work for our boys and girls, both as 
to physical training and recreation. The 
later gift of Hubbard Memorial Hall, 
with its light, airy class-rooms, its beau- 
tiful chapel and library, make work for 
and with our boys and girls a great joy. 

In closing, Miss Yale said: “Last June 
250 of our alumni gathered for a reunion 
in this their old school home. The fruit 
of all the years was spread out before us 
and it was a goodly sight—law-abiding 
self-respecting, God-serving men-~ and 
women, taking their share in the work of 
the great world outside bravely and ef- 
fectively. These are the golden sheaves 
of our jubilee year.” 
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DR. BELL'S ADDRESS 

Alexander Graham Bell reviewed the 
history and progress of the oral method 
in America, which method, he claimed, 
celebrates its golden anniversary with 
that of the Clarke School. He told of 
its appearance in this country early in the 
nineteenth century, when John Braid 
wood came from Great britain to Vir- 
ginia and opened there a small oral 
school. Braidwood did not live long 
enough, however, to establish the work 
so that it could be carried on after his 
death. 

At about that time America was seek- 
ing wider information concerning meth- 
ods of teaching the deaf, and sent the 
Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet abroad 
to learn all he could about the established 
methods of instruction and practise 
there. He spent a number of months in 
England and Scotland, becoming. thor- 
oughly acquainted with the oral method 
and its results. In France he found a 
method which appealed to him more 
strongly—the method of gesture and 
spelling on the fingers. Mr. Gallaudet 
came back to America thoroughly in- 
formed in regard to, and entirely in sym- 
pathy with, that method, and proceeded 
to establish it at the American School for 
the Deaf, in Hartford. Any plan for the 
establishment of an oral school in this 
country found no favor in the eves of 
Dr. Gallaudet and his staff. Moreover, 
the school in Hartford felt amply able to 
take care of all the deaf pupils seeking 
instruction, and threw the weight of its 
authority against any proposition to 
found another school in New England. 

Dr. Bell emphasized the fact that at 
the time when Mr. Hubbard was search- 
ing for a school where his daughter could 
be instructed, every school for the deaf 
in this country was using a foreign lan- 
guage—the language of signs—as a basis 
of instruction. The children were think- 
ing in a language that was not English, 
and all the English presented to them 
must be first interpreted in the foreign 
language of signs. Mr. Hubbard formed 
the determination that there should be a 


school where the English language alone 
should be the language of instruction and 
practice. 

After the defeat of his first bill asking 
for the establishment of such a school, 
he realized that it was of no use to tell 
what had been accomplished in other 
countries or to claim what could be ac- 
complished here by the oral method; 
people must see for themselves—the most 
convincing argument would be little deaf 
children who could speak and read the 
lips. In order that they might learn to 
speak, there must be a school where 
speech was taught. It seems almost 
providential that, through the kind offices 
of Mrs. Lamson, he should have become 
acquainted with Miss Rogers and the 
work she was doing. When the bill again 
came before the legislature, Mr. Hubbard 
invited Miss Rogers with her school to 
come to Boston, and he took care that 
various members of the legislature should 
see the children and hear them talk to one 
another by word of mouth. As he antici- 
pated, the actual demonstration that, in 
spite of all arguments as to its impossi- 
bility, the deaf children were talking and 
reading the lips, convinced the legislature, 
and the bill which gave authority to es- 
tablish the Clarke School was passed. 

The Braidwoods used the manual al- 


phabet as well as speech. The American ’ 


oral method has come to mean the use of 
speech and writing alone as the means of 
communication. The opposition to this 
method was not so much to the teaching 
of speech, but to the doing away with 
the language Mr. Gallaudet had brought 
from France—a beautiful language, but 
unfortunately not English. 

Dr. Bell went on to speak of the marked 
changes in the application and practice of 
the oral. method during the half century 





of its life in America: “It was from the ~ 


sarliest times admitted that the deaf 
should be taught the English language, 
but that it must come to them interpreted 
by signs. That was the old idea; that has 
all passed away now. We know that the 
best way to learn a language is to use it 
for the transmission of thought without 
translation into any other tongue. Give 
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the children English alone and they will 
think in English.’ 

Dr. Bell voiced the despair of many a 
teacher of the deaf when confronted by 
the dissimilarity of the two forms of 
English—the spoken and written forms— 
both English, but bearing too slight a re- 
semblance to each other: “It is very un- 
fortunate that our language does not pos- 
sess the phonetic forms. Schools for the 
deaf have. arisen where the written in- 
stead of the spoken form of English is 
made the basis of instruction and where 
finger-spelling is used as a means of com- 
munication. 

“Where the other form of English is 
used, the English language is presented 
to the eye without signs, without finger- 
spelling. The children learn to think in 
spoken English; they do not think in mo- 
tions of the fingers. The principle is ad- 
hered to that the deaf should be made as 
like hearing children as possible; that 
speech shall be the vernacular of the deaf 
child as it is of the hearing child. 

“When Clarke School was started, all 
the schools in the country, with the ex- 
ception of a small Jewish school just 
being established in New York City, were 
employing the sign language. Not 25 per 
cent of the whole number of pupils are 
now taught by any form of sign language, 
though the effort is made to teach speech 
in all schools for the deaf. 

“Oral schools have multiplied until 
there are 103 in the United States, largely 
small schools, showing that the oral 
method is adapted to small, as well as 
large, day schools, where children live 
among, hearing and speaking persons— 
live at home and attend school—as well 
as for home and State schools. In all 
schools for the deaf the sentiment is now 
felt that all deaf children should be given 
an opportunity to learn to speak, and an 
attempt is made to get all beginners into 
oral work. There are difficulties attend- 
ant upon this. The beginners see the 
older children using the sign language 
and speedily acquire it from them. It 
has been found that the only practical 
way of introducing the oral method is to 
establish departments in which the oral 
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pupils do not have any communication 
with the sign-taught pupils of former 


years. This is a difficult thing to do, but 


it has been successfully done. It requires 
separate buildings! The older schools of 
the country do what seems to be the best 
thing—that is, use speech and speech- 
reading in the school-room without the 
use of the sign language or manual spell- 
ing. The trouble is, that the pupils out 
of school mingle with sign-language talk- 
ers, and instead of reading one another’s 
lips use the finger spelling, or the sign- 
language, or both. Still the reform is so 
great that today 63 per cent of the whole 
number of pupils taught in America are 
taught in the school-room by what is 
called the oral method.” 

Dr. Bell closed his address with con- 
gratulations to the Clarke School upon 
“a half century of extraordinary useful- 
ness in aiding so greatly to start and pro- 
mote the great oral movement that has 
changed the face of things for the deaf 
children of the United States.” 


PRESIDENT CARTER’S ADDRESS 


President Carter outlined the relation 
existing between the school and the State. 
their mutual interests and obligations: 

“In speaking of the relation of the 
Clarke School for the Deaf to the State, 
let me express at the outset the gratitude 
of all its true friends that this school was 
the first incorporated by any State of 
the Federal Union, in which the deaf 
should be taught by the oral method. 

“Let me pay a tribute to the Hon. 
Horace Mann, the greatest Secretary of 
ducation Massachusetts has ever had, 
who made the first official utterance in 
favor of certain features here adopted. 
Let us not forget the persistent efforts 
of Gardiner G. Hubbard, Dr. S$. G. Howe, 
Thomas Talbot, and F. B. Sanborn, who 
helped to secure approval by the legis- 
lature of enlarged instruction for the 
deaf. Let us honor the attitude of Gov- 
ernor Bullock, who, in his message in 
1867, advocated in his own admirable 
English the adoption of measures calcu- 
lated to keep some—at least five—of the 








deaf wards of Massachusetts for in- 
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struction within her own borders. Let 
us honor the committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature in 1867, who, after 
hearing the views of friends and oppo- 
nents of the proposed measure, reported 
in favor of the incorporation of Clarke 
School ; in favor of the education of deaf 
children at this school, at the expense of 
the commonwealth; in favor of extend- 
ing the time devoted to their education 
to ten years; in favor of the supervision 
of this school by the Board of Education. 
instead of the Board of State Charities, 
and in favor of an appropriation carry- 
ing into effect the ideas of this report. 
There was opposition to the adoption of 
the report, but when Hon. L. J. Dudley, 
of Northampton, later for 17 years presi- 
dent of this corporation, speaking for the 
bill in the House, contrasted the condi- 
tion of his deaf, but speechless, daughter 
with that of the daughter of Mr. Hub- 
bard, deaf but no longer speechless, all 
hostility ceased and the bill was then al- 
most unanimously approved. 

“Miss Harriet B. Rogers, although she 
had never visited a school in which the 
oral method was employed, was greatly 
interested in the fact that there were 
such schools in Europe, and had a school 
on this system in Chelmsford, devising 
her own methods of securing articula- 
tion and lip-reading. A conscientious, 
sagacious, patient, and loving woman was 
thus secured for the management of this 
school, and gave it wise direction by her 
initiative and made it from the very be- 
ginning an honor to the State of Massa- 
chusetts. Such, in brief, is the relation 
of this great Commonwealth to the origin 
of the Clarke School. 

“Let it be said in passing that the high 
standards set up by Miss Rogers have 
never been lowered by Miss Yale, an au- 
thor and discoverer of truth, a wise ad- 
ministrator, and a loving friend to all her 
fortunate pupils. Her long service covers 
three years as an instructor, 13 years 
as associate principal, and 31 years as 
principal. She has been identified with 
the success of the school for 47 of its 
50 years of existence, and her service has 
been more useful and beautiful, if that 
be possible, with each succeeding year. 
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“The original corporators of this school 
were appointed by the legislature. From 
the first thesé corporators have been 
among the leading citizens of the State. 
Governors of the Commonwealth, judges 
of the most important courts, presidents 
and professors in the colleges of Massa- 
chusetts, have given in this capacity to 
this school devoted interest and attention. 
It was deeply felt by those earliest friends 
that there can be no nobler philanthropy 
than that which lets the imprisoned in- 
tellects of the deaf out into the sunlight 
and play of social liberty. All the efforts 
of the earnest men who favored the en- 
larged instruction were made possible of 
realization by the, for those days, mag- 
nificent endowment of this school by 
John Clarke, of this city, whose name 
must always stand at the very. head of 
the list of those who, in this country, con- 
secrated their wealth to the opening of 
the prison door for the deaf and leading 
them out into the normal fellowship of 
mankind. His was a noble co-operation 


with the authorities of the State.” 
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President Carter then discussed the fi- 
nancial relation of the school to the State. 
He spoke of. the varying amount paid for 
each child during the year—an amount 
twice reduced by the Board of Corpora- 
tors, and since 1894 increased every few 
years by the State, because of increasing 
cost of wages, coal, and provisions. At 
no time since the institution was founded 
has the State paid the actual cost of her 
wards. President Carter pointed out that 
the interest, computed at five per cent, 
upon the real estate, buildings, and equip- 
ment of the school would amount in fifty 
years’ time to some two hundred thou- 
sand dollars more than the sum paid out 
by the State during those years for pupils 
in the School. If this sum were added 
to the amount already computed as actu- 
ally paid out by the school during the 
fifty years for the board and tuition of 
State pupils, over and above what the 
State contributed to their support, the 
amount contributed by the school for the 
instruction and keeping of the deaf wards 
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of the State would be upward of six hun- 
dred thousand do‘lars. 

“If now it should be claimed that the 
exemption from taxation which _ this 
school receives is an important offset 
to the large contribution which has been 
made by the school to the State, that 
claim cannot be admitted. ‘The exemp- 
tion on general principles by the statutes 
of Massachusetts so applies to certain 
schools of learning that render no dis- 
tinctive service to State pupils as to 
nullify completely that claim.” 

This record proved, President Carter 
averred, that the school was a charitable 
institution only in that it has contributed 
a huge sum toward the education of the 
deaf children of Massachusetts; that it 
is not a charitable institution in the sense 
that it has been the object of State aid. 

“We have never recetved a dollar from 
the State for which far more than the 
full value has rot been returned. On the 
contrary, from every point of view we 
have aided the State. Misled by the truth 
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that these wards of the State are handi- 
capped and need loving sympathy, and 
that no rational or normal mind can fail 
to desire to help them to larger knowl- 
edge, the truth has been overlooked that 
the State owes them training and help. 

The extension of this boon to deaf chil- 
dren is, from the side of the State, duty, 
not charity. If their parents are taxed 
for the education of the normal children 
of other families, why should not other 
taxpayers pay generously for the instruc- 
tion of those who can be brought in no 
other way into friendly converse and 
business relations with their fellow-be- 
ings? ‘The judicial opinions on which the 
claim that we receive charity is based 
have no force in a State which supports 
compulsory training for all children. 

“There is one point on which we to- 
day differ from the founders and earlier 
guardians of this school. They were not 
certain that the teaching of articulation 
and lip-reading would be of value in 
every case. Today we are firmly of the 
opinion that, though there may be in 
every class of a dozen one or two whose 
attainments in these directions cannot be 
great, the mastery of language and the 
sense of growing power secured by even 
the least progressive pupil are such as to 
make life and the relations with the past 
and present far more real and precious 
than they could become by the use of any 
other method. This is the opinion of the 
great mass of teachers of the deaf, not 
merely in this country but in Europe.” 

President Carter stated that the Clarke 
School is a State school also in the sense 
of “representing and faithfully honoring 
and promoting those varieties of religious 
belief that are accepted by the great ma- 
jority of the people of this Common- 
wealth. Children have been prepared 
here for their first communion, for con- 
firmation, and for admission to various 
churches, with strictest regard to the be- 
lief of their parents.” 

In closing, President Carter said: “Such 
has been the relation of this school to 
many deaf wards of Massachusetts and, 
through them, to the State. Is not the 
history one wholly creditable to both 
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parties? It may well be doubted whether, 
considering the origin, the aims, and re- 
sults of instruction here given and the 
mutual helpfulness of fifty years, a single 
State in the Union can exhibit in its 
school for the deaf a devotion to: its 
wards more noble, a greater loyalty on 
the part of its best citizens to their mental 
and moral advancement, a more honor- 
able consecration of private resources, a 
more generous or a wiser, more patient, 
and more masterly guidance by teachers, 
of those committed to their charge. In 
view of such a record and in recognition 
of the great fact that the one aim for 
State and town is to help the children into 
the full liberty of fellowship, ought not 
the feeling of every broad-minded citizen 
of this State to be that such a history 
must not be forgotten, nor its continuity 
interrupted? Ought not every lover of 
truth and reason here resident to ask that 
every facility be given to this school by 
the Commonwealth that both may con- 
serve the prestige and honor which their 
organic relation has secured, arid that this 
school may remain as it is today, unsur- 
passed in the great. Republic-in bringing 
comfort and blessings into the home shad- 
owed by one of the most serious limita- 
tions that can befall a little child? Surely 
we may hope that no rude hand will ever 
break the bond that was established by 
noble men fifty years ago, and has se- 
cured the solid training, the entrance into 
light and liberty, and the loving gratitude 
of hundreds of the deaf children in this 
State, and has been the means of sending 
teachers of the deaf trained in these 
rooms into every State of the Union and 
into foreign countries, thus carrying the 
influence of the men who founded and 
the women who have guided this school 
into distant parts of the earth.” 


MR. LYON’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Edmund Lyon, President of the 
American Association for Promoting the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, ex- 
pressed his conviction that the Clarke 
School had chosen the best possible sea- 
son of the year and the best possible spot 
in which to be born. He declared it an 
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honor and a privilege to bring to the 
Clarke School the congratulatory greet- 
ings of the Association of which he is the 
president, “an Association which, while 
not a sister institution, is very close in 
kinship, and some of whose tap roots 
could be traced to Clarke School, whose 
splendid and inspiring work has for fifty 
years been a challenge and encourage- 
ment to the deaf throughout the whole 
land. To be able to look back over fifty 
years of meritorious service of the high- 
est order, rendered in a field where pio- 
neer problems were met and successfully 
solved, is an accomplishment worthy of 
the highest commendation.” 

Mr. Lyon said, in closing: “To Clarke 
School, to its able and beloved principal, 
Miss Yale, and to all who have helped to 
make the school what it is, I brim the 
glass of gratitude for the past and for 
the promise of an equally glorious fu- 
ture, and on behalf of the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf and all it represents 
| bid you God-speed.”’ 
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MISS SARAH FULLER 
MISS FULLER'S ADDRESS 


Miss Sarah Fuller, principal emeritus 
of the Horace Mann School, in Boston, 
offered her congratulations as follows: 

“It is a pleasure to bring hearty con- 
gratulations to the Clarke School from 
the Horace Mann School, its earliest off- 
spring, now nearly forty-eight years of 
age. The Horace Mann School owes its 
being to the Clarke School, because the 
suggestion of a day school for déaf chil- 
dren came to the Rev. Dexter S. King 
while he was listening to a conversation 
between two pupils from this school. 
This was at the meeting of the Legisla- 
tive Committee mentioned a few minutes 
ago by Dr. Bell. 

“To Miss Harriet B. Rogers, the wisé, 
gracious, and generous first principal of 
the Clarke School, who gave freely of 
her rich stores of knowledge to train 
those who were selected to begin work 
for deaf children in Boston, is due a great 
debt of gratitude. An acknowledgment — 
of this indebtedness may perhaps be best 
made by saying that the self-respecting, 
useful lives of scores of young men and 
young women who were pupils in the 
Horace Mann School testify to the value 
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of the help and encouragement given by 
Miss Rogers in 1869.” 

The one source of regret on this day 
of great rejoicing was the fact that Miss 
Rogers was not able to be in Northamp- 
ton. The pioneer of the method toward 
the perfection of which Clarke School 
has ever striven, the friend who has car- 
ried its best interests ever near her heart, 
whose counsel and unfailing sympathy 
have been one of its chiefest boons 
throughout the years—her presence alone 
could have added that last glory which 
makes a good thing perfect. The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter is proof that 
all of her was present save just that little 
part which is subject to physical limita- 
tion: 

“T am with you in spirit today when 
friends gather to celebrate the founding 
of Clarke School. If all could look back 
with me fifty years, they would most 
heartily rejoice over the great gain in the 
use of the oral method in teaching the 
deaf. If Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Sanborn, 
to whom the school owes such a debt of 
gratitude, were still with you, they could 
tell of their struggles in 1864 and 1867 
to get the oral method established in 
Massachusetts. In 1916, out of 13,617 
pupils in the schools for the deaf in the 
United States, 10,668 were taught speech, 
while 9,763 were taught wholly or chiefly 
by the oral method. Now there are not 
only free evening classes for the adult 
deaf, but the deafened soldiers are being 
taught to read the lips. In 1867 no one 
in America probably thought of teaching 
adults lip-reading, whereas recently I saw 
the advertisements of 53 teachers for just 
such classes. If such gain has been made 
in fifty years, what may we not hope for 
when Clarke School celebrates its hun- 
dreth anniversary ?” 


, The reference library of the Volta Bureau 
is the ‘recipient of a bound copy of vol. xxxi 
of the Mt. Airy World. It is an excellent 
specimen of the thorough workmanship for 
which the school printery is well knowr 
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One There is Above all Others. 
916 Wy [6,.8)3 JW JoWS 





One there is, above all others, 

9)0 ly [85 19)3 FW JW 
Well deserves the name of Friend ; 
S1W Dlbv3H wl Os J3 BLTWD 

His is love beyond a brother’s, 

OL6 [65 WIS BIMFUO 1 BOIS 
Costly, free, and knows no end. 
QJSOwW!l BI TWO GHW G2 [WO 


Which of all our friends, to save us, 

D[ON F3 JW Jw SLTGOSB OF Offs Jb 
Could or would have shed his blood ? 
ate Fy SID OT3 NTO O16 BwWID 

But onr Jesus’ died to have us 

BJO jx ANUS OFT OLOlTs Jb 
Reconciled in him to God. 
WOTAFGU}rwo [wv ofs Ot ayo 


When he lived on earth abaséd, 
OI Of Wl3D FO [vs iGfUlO 
Friend of sinners was his name; 
BOULUD F3 GIB]vS BF O1U Bs 
Now, above all glory _ raiséd, 
0)2 18)3 Jw GwWHO!l OfFBIO 
He rejoices in the sme. 
Of vlanyxUts fo al Bs 


Oh, for grace our hearts to soften ! 
2 Sy EOLG Jax OWOG Of GIBB 
Teach us, Lord, at Jength to love ; 
O[ON JU WHO [0 wle@s Ot wW)3 
We, alas! forget too often 
Of 10)JG SHETO Ot J3U 
What a Friend we have above. 
070 1 BUTSD SLOTS 19)3 


A key to the Melville Bell Smybols will be 
sent tree by the Volta Bureau. 








THE SERVICEABILITY OF VISIBLE SPEECH 


BY CHARLES W. KIDDER 


ROM the earliest days of its history 

the Emerson College of Oratory has 
recognized the practical serviceability of 
visible speech in connection with the 
training of the voice and preparing stu- 
dents for work before the public and in 
the class-room. 

Starting with the fundamental propo- 
sition that all expression should be from 
within out; that the voice is the natural 
reporter of the individual ; that whatever 
we are mentally, morally, or physically 
the voice by its subtle qualities, inflec- 
tions, and form will report, it is necessary 
that localisms, incorrect pronunciation, 
careless articulation, and malforma- 
tions—whether the result of associations, 
imperfect training, defective ear, or care- 
less habit—must be overcome. 

Speech is acquired to a very great ex- 
tent through the sense of hearing, and 
one is correct or incorrect according to— 

a. The example set before him. 

b. The ability of his ear to catch sound. 

c. The ability of his articulative or- 
gans to report that which he has heard. 

That a public speaker should bring to 
his audience a clear articulation and a 
correct pronunciation, so that no man- 
nerism of speech or peculiarity of any 
kind shall misrepresent him or stand be- 
tween his thought and his hearers, is so 
self-evident that it does not need to be 
dwelt upon at this time. The vital point 
is, How can it be accomplished ? 

By long experience we have found that 
inaccuracies of form have by constant 
usage So impressed themselves upon the 
ear and mind of the speaker that he is 
unable to detect the difference between 
the correct in another and the incorrect 
in himself. His ear has deceived him 
into believing that the pronunciation 
which he is giving is the same which he 
hears from another. An appeal through 
the sense of hearing to such a one is 
usually inadequate. The voice sounds 


different to the person speaking than it 
Were this not so, there 


does to others. 


would be much more time and attention 
given to voice training, articulation, and 
pronunciation than at present. By ex- 
planation of position, use of diagram, or 
personal illustration an element very 
closely approaching the one desired can 
be obtained. It may sound somewhat 
stilted or mechanical, but it will serve to 
help the mind to the realization of what 
the sound should be and give it something 
from which to work as it strives toward 
the ideal. It is the beginning of the train- 
ing of the ear from within. 

It is frequently found that when one 
has been accustomed to associate incor- 
rect sounds with certain letters and dia- 
critical marks that it becomes necessary 
for a few moments to work mechanically 
to secure the desired element without 
calling attention to the result you desire 
to obtain. Should attention be called to 
the position as that which produces the 
element in question, their association of 
their malformed sound with that letter 
might prove the stronger force. If they 
can be induced to produce the correct 
sound mechanically (when it cannot be 
otherwise obtained), then their own ear 
will enable them to distinguish between 
the correct element and that which they 
have bten accustomed to substitute. As 
soon thereafter as possible let that sound 
become a mental concept, not merely the 
result of a mechanical position, and the 
training becomes more easy. A general 
study of the laws governing the action of 
the articulative organs during correct 
speech and passing those forms into Vis- 
ible Speech symbols is a great help. 

What is true of the student who is sub- 
ject to comparatively slight variations in 
form is true in a much greater sense when 
one comes to deal with those having more 
marked peculiarities. The safest and 
best road to successful treatment of vocal 
defects, malformations, substitutions, and 
even organic defects comes through a 
knowledge of what is being done and 
what should be done—such a knowledge 


























as is acquired through a careful study of 
Vocal Physiology and Bell's Visible 
Speech. 

It is not the purpose of the present arti- 
cle to even touch upon all of the services 
which visible speech can render, but 
rather to refer te its practical service- 
ability in connection with the training of 
the voice and in the English department 
of specialists schools, of high and normal 
schools, and higher institutions of learn- 
ing. 

Another very practical service which 
Visible Speech can render is inducing a 
more critical study of the dictionary, 
which is needed in order to record exact 
pronunciation. It is rather astonishing 
to note how many words are daily being 
used by the average student without suff- 
ciently precise knowledge to enable him 
to write them in Visible Speech symbols. 
He has acquired them through the sense 
of hearing and has been using them ap- 
proximately correctly, and yet has not 
that discriminating perception of the 
shades of vowel sound required by such 
a test. 

How far the elements of the language 
are acquired and imparted, even by 
trained teachers, without thought of how 
they are formed may be illustrated by the 
following incident: Some time since a 
teacher in one of the public schools of 
one of our large cities came to the writer 
wiih a little girl, a member of one of her 
grammar-grade classes. She said that the 
child could not pronounce either f or v, 
adding that she had worked with her after 
school a number of times, but that she, 
with as large classes and as many calls 
upon her afternoon time as she had, was 
unable to devote much time to any one 
student and asked advice. After talking 
with the little girl for a few moments to 
get her at ease, the simple request was 
made for her to place her lower lip 
against her upper teeth (at the same time 
illustrating what was meant) and breathe 
through them. This was easily done. 


The request was then made for her to re- 
peat the operation and say or, which she 
She was then asked. 


did by saying f-or. 
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to join them more nearly together, and 
she said for. She was then told that that 
is the way f is made and the sound it 
should have, and that v is made the same 
way except that voice (illustrating) in- 
stead of breath is used. A number of 
words containing f or v were then pre+ 
sented, and she gave them all with but 
slight difficulty. The whole process took 
hardly more than three to five minutes 
and was so simple that the teacher ex- 
claimed: “Why didn’t. her: mother tell 
her ?” 

It was simply the lack of that grain of 
knowledge which comes from a study of 
the elements from'a physiological stand- 
point which prevented both mother and 
teacher from correcting the child’s mis- 
take. 


DEATH OF THE EDITOR OF “ THE 
RAINDROP ” 


Dr. James H. Logan, of Allegheny, Pa., died 
in Bellevue Hospital, on December oth, aged 74 
years. He is ranked among the most dis- 
tinguished graduates of Gallaudet College. He 
was a teacher of the deaf and a school principal 
during the first eleven years following his 
graduation from college. His most remarkable 
achievement while a school principal was the 
editing and compilation of The Raindrop, a 
wonderful collection of useful knowledge, told 
in the most simple language in the form of 
short stories, which today can be found in the 
libraries of schools for the deaf everywhere. 
He was a microscopist, and for a time was 
demonstrator of microscopy in:the Biological 
Laboratory of the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania, in Allegheny—The Deaf Mutes’ 
Journal. 


A hearty welcome will be given you at tie 
“Lip-reading” Sunday School for the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing, under the direction of the 
Misses Kinzie, in Holy Trinity Parish House, 
217 South 2oth Street, Philadelphia, Sunday 
afternoons at 3 o'clock. Won't you join this 
class? 


Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie writes: Our Teach- 
ers’ Training Class is progressing finely and 
we are going to have a corps of most efficient 
teachers for deaf soldiers. As soon as dis- 
abled defenders of our country arrive in Phila- 
delphia, we will be ready to take care of them. 











THE EXPLOSION AT HALIFAX 


BY E. C. CARVER 


HE school for the deaf stands on 

a hill facing eastward, which com- 
mands an extensive view of Halifax 
harbor and the undulating district of 
Dartmouth beyond. From the eastern 
windows one can see the great ships en- 
tering Bedford basin or passing out from 
that haven. A certain stateliness of 
structure, together with the wide grounds 
around the school, make a pleasing ap- 
peal to the eye, with the ivy clinging to 
the walls. 

The morning of December 6, 1917, 
dawned fair and mild. The children, 
busy with various household tasks before 
school time, had little thought of danger. 
Some of the teachers were discussing 
Christmas decorations, and so fair a day 
seemed admirably suited for a ramble in 
the woods to gather more evergreens for 
the festive season. The school clock 
pointed to g a. m. The bell rang, ‘and 
boys and girls filed into the assembly hall 
for prayers. A few minutes passed, and 
suddenly a strong vibration, as that of 
an earthquake, passed through the build- 
ing. A startled, questioning look ; a silent 
surmise as to the cause, and before any- 
thing could be said a violent wind burst 
upon the building from the east, shaking 
it almost from its foundations. One was 
conscious of the crash of falling glass 
and plaster ; the noise of doors and win- 
dows wrenched out of place; a thick hail 
of splintered glass, and a sickening sen- 
sation, as though the very walls would 
cave in beneath the strength of the blast. 
Many of the children and teachers were 
blown across the room by the force of 
the wind. 

Pale, but self-possessed, the teachers 
led the shuddering children down the 
central hall, over the fallen debris, and 
thence out of the ruined building. A 
pitiable little group, with bleeding heads, 
faces, and hands! ‘A German bombard- 
ment” was the first thought; and the 
funnel-shaped cloud of smoke, that was 
unfolding itself in billowy folds, as it 


stretched up into the sky from a point on 
the water front to the northeast, seemed 
the veil behind which the enemy aircraft 
was hidden. 

Principal Fearon commanded teachers 
and scholars to take refuge in the base- 
ment, as a precaution against possible 
shells, while he tried to get some definite 
news as to the cause of the shock. Soon 
he reéntered the basement with the tid- 
ings that the damage had been caused by 
a fearful explosion in the dockyard to 
the northeast of the school, and that the 
city further north was a scene of hopeless 
devastation. 

With that news came the comforting 
thought that the danger was over, and 
the matron and teachers began at once to 
see to the children’s wounds. Only two 
needed medical aid, and they were taken 
by willing soldiers to the nearest hos- 
pital, accompanied by a teacher. The 
wounds were nearly all dressed, when 
soldiers entered the building, ordering 
every one to hasten to the common some 
distance south, as another explosion was 
expected. Although all were not very 
warmly clad, teachers and scholars has- 
tened southward with the crowd of other 
bleeding sufferers. After nearly two 
hours of anxious standing on the com- 
mon, it was officially announced that all 
fear of danger was over and all could 
return to their homes. 

The children enjoyed a hurriedly pre- 
pared dinner of hot soup and, with char- 
acteristic cheerfulness, set to work to 
rescue everything that they could from 
the debris. By Sunday afternoon Mr. 
Fearon had succeeded in getting the pupils 
into comfortable temporary homes; but, 
despite the fearful cold of the blizzard, 
the subsequent rainstorm, and the name- 
less discomforts of staying in the base- 
ment of a ruined building without fur- 
nace heat or electric heating, the children 
were heroically brave. For the philo- 
sophical attitude with which they met 
and faced so fearful a disaster, these little 
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dwellers in a silent land are worthy of 
the warmest pratse. 


CHARLIE CRANE'S EXPERIENCE 


An interesting little figure during this 
recent disaster was little Charlie Crane, 
the deaf-blind boy. He felt the vibration 
and knew, as he was hurried from place 
to place, that something terrible had hap- 
pened. No one had much time to spell 
to him at first, so he kept repeating, 
sadly: “Il do not like a broken school. 
The Germans are bad; they broke the 
school.”” On being assured that it was 
not the Germans, he changed his lament 
to: “The school is bad; it broke itself.” 
While out on the common he was still 
very depressed. ‘We will have no din- 
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ner. The dinner will be dirty. The 
dishes are all broken. I have no school; 
poor me! I am very, very sorry. I do 
not like a broken school.” Later, when 
everything had been explained to him, he 
forgot his own discomfort in asking for 
every one and everything, even as to the 
welfare of the clock in the assembly hall! 
A few days ago he asked me to sit down, 
and taking a piece of broken glass care- 
fully from his pocket, explained that it 
was broken by the Halifax explosion and 
that he would keep it always. His happy 
face and merry laugh reveal the cheerful 
Charlie of former days, with no trace of 
the transitory sadness caused by the dis- 
aster that came to him with twofold mys- 
tery in his world of silence and physical 
darkness. 


LIP-READING CLASS * 


BY CORALIE 


O BRING the deaf out of the lone- 

liness and repression of their iso- 
lated existence and teach them how to 
communicate with their fellow-beings in 
a normal way, the lip-reading class was 
inaugurated in October, 1916, in connec- 
tion with the Ear Clinic and the Social 
Service Department. 

The aim is to train the eye and the 
mind in such a way that the pupil be- 
comes less and less aware of his defective 
hearing. In reading the lips, eye and 
mind together supply the words which 
the ear does not catch. The eye is trained 
to be quick, yet exact. The mind learns 
the lesson of concentration—concentra- 
tion that must be carried to the highest 
degree possible. The eye is trained to 
recognize movements as identical with 
sound. The average time required for a 
movement in ordinary speech is one- 





*From the annual report of the San Fran- 
cisco Polyclinic and Post-Graduate College. 
Coralie N. Kentield and Elizabeth Poindexter 
are the teachers. The text-book used is Miss 
Morgenstern’s “Lip-reading for Class Instruc- 
tion.” : 


N. KENFIELD 


twelfth of a second, and as certain move- 
ments are almost invisible—for example, 
h, an aspirate; g, k, hard c, throat move- 
ments; ng, vocal nasal, and ¢, d, 1, n, 
which are tongue movements—one can 
easily understand with what difficulties 
the eye contends. Were it not for the 
mind coming quickly to the rescue, lip- 
reading would not be possible. To train 
the eye, we give words containing the 
specified movements. For instance, p, b, 
m, called the “lip-shut’”” movement (ex- 
ample, peat—pet—pat); f, v, called the 
“lip-to-teeth”” movement (example, vea 
fee), and so on through the alphabet, 
which includes relaxed lips, puckered 
lips, projected lips, pointed tongue, flat 
tongue, tongue to teeth, etc. 

After the eye recognizes the move- 
ments, the word containing the move- 
ments is put into a sentence and the pupil 
grasps the thought or context—that is, 
the mind puts “two and two” together. 
A synthetic mind makes a quick lip- 
reader; an analytical mind a slow one. 
We give stories with a point. For the 
deaf to grasp the point of a story is to 
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have gained a great victory. We read 
the story slowly, then quickly, then skip- 
ping from one paragraph to another, tell- 
ing it in different words, asking questions 
about it. The pupil is encouraged to en- 
large his vocabulary and his mental out- 
look by constant reading, especially of 
current topics, for the larger the vocabu- 
lary the better the lip-reader. To illus- 
trate, we give in a sentence a word with 
a slight lip movement—‘“say.” ‘What 
did you say?” The sentence is not under- 
stood, so we substitute the word “re- 
mark,” a difficult word also, as it termi- 
nates in a throat movement. Even now 
the sentence is not understood. Again 
we substitute a word; this time a word 
formed on the lips, the word “observe,” 
and when we ask, “What did you ob- 
serve?” it is easily read. Then we work 
back to the original word “say” by means 
of the mind. The pupil has grasped the 
thought contained in the sentence, “What 
did you observe?” and can now, if pos- 
sessed of a fair vocabulary, substitute the 
word “remark” and then “say.” 

The polyclinic class are all ages and 
stages ; but a woman of seventy is the star 
pupil. Whoever says “I am too old to 
study lip-reading” should visit the class 
and observe what seventy can accom- 
plish. A pupil of sixty-seven has also 
demonstrated the value of this training. 
A woman of fine mentality and superior 
education, commanding a large vocabu- 
lary, she lacked only the power to con- 
centrate. For weeks she made no appar- 
ent progress. A student and writer, she 
had difficulty in giving her whole mind 
to the lip-reading. She would, in the 
midst of a lesson, revert to her own work. 
This she was allowed to do, as lip-read- 
ing work includes the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the hard of hearing, who are 
so repressed. It was not until other pupils 
entered the class that she showed any 
spontaneous interest. Their presence 
proved a spur. Some were rapid lip- 
readers and she longed to understand as 
well. Others were slower than herself 
and she felt proud of her increasing 
ability. From that day her progress has 
been marvelous. 


EYES OR EARS? 


A THEATER-GOER MAKES A DISCOVERY 
URGES A THEORY 


AND 


To the Editor of the Tribune: 

Sir: The other day I went to see a 
play in one of our theaters, occupying a 
seat in the last row of the orchestra floor, 
and enjoyed it greatly from that point of 
vantage. Suddenly, however, my eyes 
became tired and I closed them for a few 
moments. To my surprise, I could not 
make out any more the voices of the dif- 
ferent actors, although I have perfect 
hearing; all I heard was a confused 
mumble of words from the distance. I 
opened my eyes and instantly heard the 
words of the actors again, clearly and dis- 
tinctly. I repeated this process several 
times, each time with the same result. I 
tried a conversation with closed eyes ina 
rapidly moving subway train and, actually 
heard only half what was said, though it 
was said in a loud voice. 

This brought me to the realization that 
the eyes are a more necessary part to 
hearing than most people think. Having 
a friend who has gradually lost her hear- 
ing, but who has learned to read the lips 
in a school for the hard of hearing in this 
city, and who understands now even 
whispered conversation by sight alone 
without much difficulty, I was naturally 
greatly interested in this experience. The 
eyes take in at a glance a situation; they 
note from the expression in the face of 
the person speaking whether what he 
Says is serious, amusing, or otherwise, 
and in many instances without previous 
training they recognize the actions of the 
visible - speech organs, interpreting the 
word pictures formed by them with the 
aid of the mind into spoken language, 
even if the sound of the voice cannot be 
heard at all. Many of us have uncon- 
sciously done just this same thing when 
attending a moving - picture play, and 


‘have perhaps been startled by the sudden 


voices appearing from the silent screen. 

I have had opportunity to meet a num- 
ber of business and professional men and 
women who had become more or less 
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hard of hearing, and could not help won- 
dering why they always neglected to use 
their eyes as an aid to better understand- 
ing. In several cases, in fact, these peo- 
ple turned their eyes away in order to 
stretch forward their “good” ear to have 
what needed to be said shouted in. To 
one of them I remarked: “Why don’t you 
use your eyes and allow them to assist 
your ears?” 

“Oh, | know you mean to hint that | 
ought to study lip-reading,” he replied 
quite haughtily ; “but, thank God, it has 
not come to this as yet!” 

That is the general attitude that I have 
found among my _ hard-of-hearing ac- 
quaintances. They seem to me like those 
who “have eyes and see not,” simply be- 
cause they are unwilling to do so. They 
complain bitterly at the loss of human 
companionship, at the lack of intercourse 
with intelligent friends, but are unwilling 
to shake off the benumbing influence of 
encroaching deafness by learning to read 
the lips. Their objection seems to be the 
word “‘lip-reading,” I believe, which, in 
my opinion, is a misnomer. The term, 
however, implies that eves and mind have 
been trained to come rapidly to the assist- 
ance of the impaired hearing and to in- 
telligently construct into a comprehensi- 
ble whole what has been partly perceived 
by the ears. In case of total deafness, as 
my friend's case proves, the eyes and the 
mind can be trained to take almost en- 
tirely the place of the ears. 

Fenix DEMAN, 

New York, November 12, 1917. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


728 ELEVENTH STREET, 
30WLING GREEN, Ky., 
November 12, 1917. 
Dear Mr. De LAnp: 

Enclosed you will find $2 for subscription to 
Tue Voita Review. 

You will remember my having written you in 
regard to a school for our little son, Wells. 
You thought I could teach him at home if |] 
prepared myself for doing so, but the new baby 
and many duties made it impossible, and Mr. 
Logan took him to Mt. Airy in September and 
placed him in Dr. Crouter’s school. Miss Up- 
ham and his teacher, Miss Lincoln, wrote us 
last week that he had begun lip-reading and 
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knew cow, fish, and thumb, and we are so 
pleased. Mr. Logan was impressed with the 
kind manners and gentleness of the teachers at 
the school, and this is borne out in the letters 
that come to us each week and make it less 
hard to have the little fellow away from us. 
We are so glad we heard of the Volta Bureau 
and its work through Miss Mary Breckenridge, 
who was so inspiringly helpful, and we now 
know that our little one is started along the 
right road. 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Wetts C. Locan. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 
wl WHOS DOL: 


Our Father, who art in Heaven, 
Ju Sjwy ot Wo [0 o[30 
Hallowed be thy name. Thy 
olwRD vol wir Bla wir 
kingdoin come. Thy will be done 
afeos als wir sfw of o)u 
onearth, as it is in Heaven. 
yoy wlo lw lv o[3u 
Give us this day our daily bread, 
aef3 Jw wis off hy olffwl Belo 
and forgive us our trespasses, 
Teo syrels JU Jw CLOlTUDIUTS 
as we forgive those who trespass 
jw of syvafs whew Of OVLTUDIG 
against us. And lead us not 
1AlVUO JU [SS WlD 1 Bjo 
into temptation; but deliver us 
fyot oysofraw pio olfwl3siy lu 
from evil: for thine is the kingdom, 
3039 [3w 37x wire fw wl aleois 
and the power, and the glory, 


jo wf ohy [wo wl awjol 
for ever and ever, Amen. 
FY [SY [WO [Sw 1916 


Miss Sally B. Tripp writes: The first term 
of this school year closed December 13, with 
75 pupils in attendance at our free evening 
classes in lip-reading in Boston. 


Have you paid your dues for 1918? New 


regulations prevent sending the magazine until 
you pay. 
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Visible Speech Form 





In lecturing at the Royal College of Preceptors, Professor Bell, in presenting the science of uni- 


versal alphabetics, said: 


“In a certain sense all writing may be called 
Visible Speech, because letters are the visible 
forms by which the sounds of speech are conven- 
tionally expressed. But the sense in which I use 
the term is very different. Speech consists of cer- 
tain movements of the throat, the tongue, and the 
lips; and in different countries the same letters are 
associated with a different set of movements, or 
the same movements are associated with different 
sets of letters; so that you may know. the letters 
perfectly in connection with one language, and vet 
be unable to pronounce them in any other lan- 
guage. Visible Speech consists of writing, which 
depicts the actual movements of the organs of 
speech, and thus, in whatever language you may 
have learned the alphabet of the system, you can 
pronounce the sounds of any other language at 
sight of their symbols, although you may _ never 
have heard the sounds ah ae The Visible 
Speech letters represent the Organs of Speech and 
all their modes of action; and as the same organs 
are common to all men, and the effect of every 
action is the same in all mouths, the letters have 
a universal meaning, which is independent of dif- 
ferences of language or conventional associations. 

“In this respect, the Visible Speech letters re- 
semble musical notes or arithmetical numbers. 
Like musical notes, they have a uniform value in 
relation to sound in all countries; and, like the 
Arabic numerals, they have an absolute value in 
relation to meaning in all languages. For exam- 
ple, the letter which represents the English sound 
of L, directs the reader to ‘raise the point of the 
tongue against the palate, and sound the voice over 
the sides of the tongue’; and the letter which 
represents the sound of M consists of parts which 
express to the eye the practical direction, ‘close 
the lips, and sound the voice through the nose.’ 
It is therefore obvious that, however variously 
these directions might be put in words in different 
languages, the effect of following the directions 
will be precisely the same in all mouths in every 
country.” 


SoME OF THE EARLIER BOOKS AND PAMPHIETS ON 
VistBLE SPEECH ARE OUT OF PRINT, BUT THE FOL- 
LOWING WILL BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF LIST PRICE: 


LETTERS AND SOUNDS, with an Exposition 
of the Principles of Visible Speech. By A. M. 
Rell. Reprint of a lecture delivered before the 
members of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at the Montreal meeting, 
1882. Paper, 1 sheet. 18x 24, 10 cents. A clear 
and interesting presentation. “In teaching physi- 
ological letters we shall be planting the germs of 
advantages which will be reaped in every period 
of life. The aptitude of children for the for- 
mation of sounds and the plasticity of their organs 
of speech would undoubtedly lead to a degree of 
excellence in vernacular utterance and of versa- 
tility in the use of foreign sounds which is at 
present exceptionally rare.” Professor Bell he- 
lieved that children can be taught to read accu- 
rately and properly by means of these symbols in 
a fraction of the time required with common 
letters. 


VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY AND VISIBLE 
SPEECH. A Popular Manual. By A. M. Bell. 
Third edition. 59 pages, 5x7, board. 50 cents. 
Presents a complete view of the actions of the 
vocal organs and the resulting elements of speech, 
the symbols being used to depict the various mo- 
tions and positions of the organs. “The element- 
ary sounds exhibited in Visible Speech are all real 
varieties to the ear, and no system can be com- 
plete that does not take cognizance of them.” 


CLASS PRIMER OF ENGLISH VISIBLE 
SPEECH. For Communicating the Exact Pronun- 
ciation of the Language to Native or Foreign 
Learners and for Teaching Children and Illiterate 
Adults to Read in a Few Days. By A. M. Bell. 
8 pages, 74%x10%. Paper, to cents. Contains 
only diagrams. illustrations, and reading exercises, 
without any explanations aside from the captions 
and sub-captions. 


VISIBLE SPEECH. THE SCIENCE OF UNI- 
VERSAL ALPHABETICS. — Self-interpreting 
Physiological Letters for the Writing of All Lan- 
guages in One Alphabet. By A. Melville Bell. 
Inaugural edition, 1867. Illustrated by numerous 
tables, diagrams, and examples, including 20 full- 
page plates. 158 pages, 7x10. Paper, $1.25; 
cloth, $2. A complete explanation of Visihle 
Speech, its use and its value. These symbols are 
based upon and portray the actual movements of 
the organs of speech. ‘Each organ and each mode 
of organic actien concerned in the production or 
modification of sound has its appropriate symbol. 
and all sounds of the same nature produced at 
different parts of the mouth are represented hv a 
single symbol turned in a direction corresponding 
to the organic position.” 


ENGLI SHE SICHTRARE-SPRACHE IN 
ZWOLF TEKTIONEN. The German edition of 
English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons. By 
A M. Rell. 80 pages, numerous illustrations, 6 x 
7% Board, 50 cents, Each lesson consists of a 
teacher's page, a page of illustrations, a page of 
words and sentences in symbols, and a key to each 
line of symbols: also universal vowel tables, all in 
German or symbols. 


PRONUNZIA INGLESE VISIBLE INSEG- 
NATA IN DODICI LEZIONI. The Italian edi- 
tion of English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons. 
By A. M. Bell. 80 pages, numerous illustrations, 
6x7%. Board. so cents. Just as the German 
edition enables Germans to obtain a correct pro- 
nunciation of English words. so these English 
words and sentences in symbols in the Italian edi- 
tion makes it possible for the Italian to correctly 
pronounce English words. Though the instructions 
are in German in the German edition and in Ital- 
ian in this edition. the exercises in both books are 
entirely in Visible Speech symbols. and thus form 
excellent exercises for English-speaking teachers 
and students. 


A Key to the Melville Bell Symbols will be sent 
free to any address by the Volta Bureau. 1601 35th 
t. N. W.. Washington, D. C.. the publishers of 
all of the late Alexander Melville Bell’s dooks. 




















